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THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE VIRGIN. 









By William Stanley Braithwaite. 


As one who hath been dreaming all night long— 
Some blissful, sweet, but dim foreboding dream, 


Wherein: the soul hath kissed some joy supreme, 






But knows not whence nor whither, sight or song— 






Mary awoke midst her lone chamber's throng 






Of chanting silences. Her soul did seem 






Aware—as earth is at the dawn’s first gleam— 






Of strange primordial moods it gropes among. 







With the day’s full-blown rose of light she knew 
Her dreams had been her marriage-bed with God; 







Her soul now trembled in its nakedness 






Before the Bridegroom; while her heart lived through 
The consecrating tender period 
Till she should hold her Child with a caress. 
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BALLADE OF YULE. 





By Clinton Scollard. 
O’er wan wide wastes of snow, 


| We will let the awful past alone and 


act as we call wise; 


| We are willing to work hard and 


make most any sacrifice, 


Where erstwhile danced the spring, Or do anything we can to help our 


Where, ‘neath the summer’s glow, | 
‘Was radiant blossoming, 
Where autumn joyed to fling 

Its pride o’er park and pool, 
With rapture in your ring, 

Peal, O ye bells of Yule! 


What though the gaunt boughs show 
No leaf, and no birds sing 
Their lyrics loud or low, 
Passing on buoyant wing; 
What though the night-winds sting, | 
And noon glints bitter cool, 
Fond recompense ye bring; 
Peal, O ye bells of Yule! 





race to rise, 


| But all we ask at any hands is justice. 


| We feel that we are right in making 


this demand, 


|}Our fathers worked and _ shed their 


blood to make this country 
grand; 


They have fought in every battle and 


are willing yet to stand, 


And all they ask this country now is 


justice. 


We think at last we have a friend in 


Roosevelt, the president; 


| He stands for right, a hero bold, as he 


Backward our fleet thoughts go | 
Down years that crowd and cling, 
Across the gray sea’s flow, 

To One who more than king 

In might of triumphing 
Has quelled despair and dule; 

In dear remembrancing 
Peal, O ye beiis of Yule! 


ENVOY 
Prince, midst our warfaring 
Bid peace on earth to rule! 
While joy-songs swell and sing, 
Peal, O ye belis of Yule! 
Clinton, N. Y. 





| 


ALL WE ASK IS JUSTICE. 





The Ohio Federation is a grand and | 
glorious band 


knows all races have a soul, 


|As chief executive of this land he 


makes this stern and last de- 
mand, 


| And means it, too—for every man jus- 


tice. 


| As women of Ohio state we open up & 


broader gate, 


| And ask each state to federate, and 


this will make us stronger; 


| When every state is organized and all 


are fighting for this prize; 


| Then you will hear our women loudly 


cry, “We must have justice.” 
MRS. HENRY LINDEN. 





SPARKS FROM MANY ANVILS. 

Some men would forget there was 
|a God if they never had any trouble. 
The happy life is simply the one 
| that has cultivated the habit of look- 


Of noble colored women who invade ing for happiness in all things 


this fatherland; 


When each does his own work the 


They have taken a grand stand in| work of all is done. 


making a demand 


Love is the one stamp that makes 


For their offsprings of this land—jus- | good deeds current in Heaven. 


tice. 


Nothing cures 


back-fence gossip 


| quicker than closet-communion. 


‘They are making a great sacrifice, but 
mean to win the prize; 

Makes no difference what it costs, 
them they mean to live to try 

To make the future better; or they 
will know the reason why; 

The only thing they’ re asking now is | 
justice. 


“No lot in life is small enough to 
| stunt a soul. 

Lowly circumstances are no bar to 
| high thoughts.” 

Do not let the good things. ot life 
rob you of the best things. 

It’s dangerous business trying to 
| steal the sugar from the devil’s pills. 











] 
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PEPE SSS EEE EE LEP EPEPB 
THE ENGLISH SPEAKING RACE 


BY KELT-NOR 


A SONG OF THE THIRTIETH CENTURY; TO 
Bk SUNG IN THOSE DAYS BY UNCLE SAM 


WRITTEN FOR ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE, 





aa 
‘¢ Tt matters little where I was born,” 
Or whether the most of my good forbears 
Were pallid or dusky, or ruddy or brown, 
Puritan wheat or convict tares : 
I care not the shell of an o’erbaked clam 
Which of them gives the tone to my face, 
But I thank my stars that through them I am 
One of the English-speaking Race. 
Johnny and Sandy came out from their Isle, 
Tried to exterminate Redman Lo; ve 
Finding Lim too tough, after awhile , 
Made him a member of Johnny and Co. ; 
But Lo wouldn’t work, and was pesky to tame, 
So grandfather Ethiop wrought in his place ; 
Wrought for his freedom, and painfully came 
To be one of the English-speaking Race. 
ch 
ey 
S 


Next came Patrick and presently Fritz, 

And grandfather Cohen, who brought to the strain 
Stick-to-it-iveness patience and wits, 

Won through his ages of grief and pain : 
and you may, 





Knickerbocker already was here 
According to some people, readily trace 
To him, in New York as on Table Bay, 
The grit of the English-speaking Race. 
Then came a mast miscellaneous crowd, 
South European, Armenian, Lap; 
And later a grandsire of whom I am proud, 
The reticent, plucky, adaptable Jap: 
But savage or civilized, bondman or free, 
Each brought with him some saving grace, 
Some good—and together they’ve made of me 
The soul of the English-speaking Race. 
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The English=Speaking Race. 


Words by Kett-Nor. Music by SaxcHa, 





INTRODUCTION. 
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The Englisb=Speaking Race. . Concluded. 
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LABOR. 





By Kate Alexander. 

Thou art the.strong man, majestic 
and commanding. 

Thou art the nation’s hope. 

Thou dost control its life. 

Thou dost speak weal or woe in vi- 
brant tones, which echo to the world’s 
remotest corners. 

Thou art the bread of life. But for 
thee the green fields would wither and 
die, the harvests remain ungathered, 
the sickle become red with rust, and 
the plowshare grow dull in the fur- 
row. But for thee, the mill-wheels 
would cease to turn, the shovel and 
pick lie idle, the lathe stop its whirr, 
and the anvil’s ring be unheard. 

Thou dost furnish the loom with its 
thread, and the merchant with his 
fabric. 

Thou hast given to mankind his 
home. Thy toil has supplied his phy- 
sical wants, thy brain has filled his 
libraries, thy delicate and artistic 
touch has painted his pictures. 
pursult of thee has given man his 
greatest happiness. 

Thou art man’s greatest friend. 

Thou dost employ his mind, 
hand and his brain. 

Thou art the enemy of sloth, disease 
and misery. 

Thou dost bring beauty and joy and 
health. 

Thou hast all the virtues. 

Thou art the arch-enemy of vice. 

The world is leaning its dependence 
upon thee. 

Thy star is rising. 

Thou wilt conquer. 


his 





SUPPLICATION. 
(By Sarah G. Jones.) 
Air—“America.” 
Great God. we look to Thee, 
In all humility, 


The | 


Thy name to praise! 
Thy help we come to ask, 
In this united task, 

To wipe out prejudice 

’Gainst this our race. 


Let us united be 

In this our aim to free 
The Negro race. 

Oh, give us fervent hearts, 

That each may do his part 

In building up the Right, 
With all our might. 


Oh, change the evil tide 

That in men’s hearts abide 
O’er all the land. 

Let men with Christian grace- 

This vexing question face, 

And strive each day to keep 
The “Golden Rule.” 


Let all the nations see 
They cannot worship Thee 
And practice sin. 

Oh, fill Caucasia’s mind 

With principles divine, 

That she may understand 
God’s great command. 


All nations of the earth 

To which Thou’st given birth 
Are of one blood. 

Let all, with one accord, 

An equal chance award. 

And by this daily prove 
That they are Thine. 





If | Should Die To-day. 


If I should die today; 

If I should pass away; 
What deed immortal have I done, 
To stand the glare of summer’s sun?’ 
What blessings do my life contain, 
| What goodness have I sought in vain? 
Have I to wisdom sought to win, 
My race from ignorance and sin? 
Have I the burdens of the poor 
Helped hard to carry and endure? 
| Have I for justice fought and bled, 
|Or simply gone where heroes led? 
'Or have I marched before the van, 
And battled -for the rights of man? 
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Is The Bible the Word of God? 


BY JAMES ZDWARD MASON, D. D. 





We live in an age of criticism and 
investigation. Ancient and time hon- 
ored theories are being exploded. Iu- 
stitutions, sacred and secular, are be- 
ing put to the strain of new tests. With 
increasing knowledge there has been a 
growing sense of the right of the mind 
to examine and determine for itself 
what things are true. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and other repre- 
sentatives of the higher criticism have 
recently made many startling state- 
ments suggestive of the question, “Is 
the Bible the Word of God?” And by 
that I do not mean has God anything 
to do with it? God has had something 
to do with all good books. I! do not 
mean simply, were the authors of the 
Scriptures under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit? Bunyan was, doubtless, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
in the composition of his Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Milton in that of Para- 
dise Lost. I mean more than this by 
inspiration if I mean anything worth 
talking about or contending for. I 
mean at least this, that in the Scrip- 
tures, as nowhere else to my knowl- 
edge, God has so influenced and con- 
trolled human authorship that it is di- 
vine authorship. I mean that God 
is the Author of the Bible to such an 
extent that he is responsible for its 


contents and that to him belongs the | 


honor of it. I mean that as an author 
or an editor may use the minds and 


pens of many subordinates and yet be | 


responsible, bona fide, producer of book 


or paper, so in a still higher sense, | 


and to a perfect degree, God has used 
human agents for the purpose of mak- 
ing a book of his own, which we cail 
the Bible. It does not follow that these 
agents were always, or even generally, 
mere pens in the divine hand. 


verbal inspiration is meant that) 
such a theory is contradict- 
ed by every page of the volume 


in question. But it does follow that 


If by | 


!these agents were carefully superin- 
tended and controlled in every word 
|of their writings. There is no reason 
| that can be perceived why God should 
| have suspended or superseded a single 
| natural power belonging to these men 
; which would be available for his pur- 
|}pose. But there is abundant reason 
why he should, in his infinite wisdom, 
make his superintendence and assist- 
}ance so sufficient for his subordinates 
| that they should not, through human 
'imperfection, write a: single word 
which were better unwritten, or omit 
'a single word properly belonging to 
|the divine book which the divine Au- 
| thor intended to produce. 
| The question is: Is the Bible this 
|divine book of which God is the re- 
sponsible and sufficient author? There — 
jis no denying the existence of a hu- 
}man element in the Scriptures, but is 
| it an element which is anything more 
|than subordinate and instrumental? 
It is, of course, imperfect, but does that 
|imperfection cloud or degrade the di- 
vine element? Does it amount to so 
much as to throw the divine author- 
ship into the shade? Does it dispute 
with God the honor of the book? Does 
it divide with him the responsibility? 
These are vital questions. We knew 
that we have human books; we need 
to know if we have a divine one. Just 
in proportion as our confidence in its 
| divinity rises, does our confidence in 
its trustworthiness. God is _ wise, 
though men are foolish. God is true 
though every man be a liar. Prove to 
me that I have a divine book, and I 
| know that I have an infallible guide; 
cast doubt upon that fact and I am 
|'thrown back upon my own imperfect 
judgment or upon the fallible judg- 
ment of my fellowmen. 

Is the Bible This Divine Book? 

I answer—it has the reputation ol 
being such. Let no man underrate the 
|importance of the fact, for it is of im- 
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mense significance. That one volume 
should have acquired and long main- 
tained the credit of being God’s own 
Book is an astonishing fact that does 
certainly demand explanation. Let it 
be remembered what this reputation 
is. Ask the people and they will tell 
you that they understand the Bible to 
be a volume of which God is the au- 
thor, and which contains only infalli- 
ble truth. Examine the creeds and you 
will find it the general language of the 
Church that the Bible has God for its 
author, and truth without any inter- 
mixture of error for its contents. This 
is without doubt the reputation of the 
Scriptures with the great mass. of 
those who are acquainted with it. And 
who are these? Are they the children 
of the race? Are they Hindoos or Mo- 
hammedans? The Bible is the peculiar 
treasure of the foremost nations and 
races. It is regarded as the Book of 
God by those who read all books, know 
all that learning and genius have pro- 
duced, and admire the productions 
both of antiquity and of modern times, 
Among these productions, no other, 
not even the most celebrated, has for 
a moment been regarded as a divine 
book. And why should this one be? 
What explanation can be given which 
is sufficient except that this book de- 
serves its reputation? A book which 
alone among the literature of the most 
enlightened of our race has for 2000 
years sustained the character of a di- 
vine production must have already 
been often tested by all the criteria to 
which such a book should submit, and 
can keep its unequaled elevation only 
by being worthy of it. 

Does the Book itself claim to be di- 
vine? The answer to this question is 
by some ruled out of this discussion on 
the ground that it would be reasoning 
in acircle to admit the Book’s own 
evidence in favor of itself. I think 
there is a mistake here. What the 
Bible says about itself may not be ali 
the proof which is needful, but it cer- 
tainly is a very necessary part of the 
proof. If Jesus did not himself claim 
to be divine we should scarcely think 
it worth while to attempt to prove him 


.,to be divine. And if he claims to be 


divine, that claim is entitled to re- 
spect precisely in proportion to the 
grounds of our confidence in him on 





other accounts. For the best of men to 
claim divinity which does not belong to 
him is an impossible supposition. 
And so with the best of books. If it 
claims to be a divine book its claim 
must be allowed or its character dis- 
puted. 

But the character of the Bible is sub- 
stantially above dispute. It is Holy 
Writ in the judgment of the world. 
We do not take into account the ob- 
jections of infidels to its moral excel- 
lence any more than in the case of 
Jesus. The exceptions only prove the 
rule. The Bible is the best book by 
general consent. 

What, now, does this best of books: 
claim. for itself? It claims to be the 
WORD OF GOD. Is this true? Or is 
it only that some parts of the Bible 
make that claim? Somehow the whole 
book has received it; it is common to 
call the volume the Word of God; is 
this an accident? Is there some por- 
tion of the book which does not de- 
serve the title, but enjoys honors 
which do not belong to it on account 
of its accidental connection with the 
true Word of God? Or this title less 
than it seems to be implying a divine 
authorship which yet it does not real- 
ly guarantee? 

The answer to this latter question 
is that the expressions “The Word of 
the Lord.” “The Word of God” are so 
employed generally through the Scrip- 
tures as to give us the fullest impres- 
sion of that which proceeds from the 
divine mind as its ultimate, sufficient, 
and responsible source. “The prophet 
that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream.” Jeremiah was instructed to 
say “that he that hath My words let 
him speak my words faithfully. What 
is the chaff to the wheat saith the 
Lord,” i. e., evidently what is the un- 
inspired or merely human production 
to the inspired or divine? “Is not my 
word like as a fire; saith the Lord; 
and like a hammer that breaketh thea 
rock in pieces?” Everywhere the an- 
thors of the Scriptures are found 
claiming this superior value and au- 
thority for their utterances as the 
words and word of God. “The words 
that I speak unto you,” said Jesus, 
“they are spirit and they are life.” He 
who claimed so much for his own 
words, accorded as much to the elder 
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Seriptures. He treats them as of di- 
vine origin and authority. “It is writ- 
ten” is with him an answer to all ar- 
guments. He alludes to the Old Testa- 
ment as the ‘““‘Word of God which cannot 
be broken.” He promises inspiration to 
his apostles to continue the work of 
making a Revelation. They claim to 
have received it. Paul commands the 
Thessalonians because they had re- 
ceived the “Word of God which ye 
heard of us, not as the word of man, but 
as it is in truth the Word of God.” It 
‘is impossible to imagine Paul using 
this title without a clear understand- 
ing of its significance as used by Christ 
and by the Old Testament Scriptures. 
He meant to claim that his produc- 
tions were the wheat of Jeremiah, di- 
vine rather than human. And so we 
might go through all the remaining 
books of the Bible noting their as- 
sumption off having proceeded from 
God, noting Peter’s concession that 
Paul’s epistles were to be classed with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, noting 
the imprecation with which the book 
of Revelation closes upon anyone who 
shall dare to add to or take away from 
the words of this book, noting finally 
that the title of the “Word of God” is 
one which Jesus himself shares with 
the Scriptures, and that there are pas- 
sages in which it is impossible to tell 
whether the Son of God is intended 
or the incarnation of divine thought 
in the books of Bible. We cannot of 
course follow this argument into all 
it possible details. But we believe that 
we have indicated a line of proof by 
which he who cares to pursue it may 
satisfy himself that all of the Bible 
claims to belong to the divine book, 
the Word of God. The general prac- 
tice of denominating the entire volume 
by this impressive title is in accord- 
ance with its own claims, and he who 
affirms that the Word of God, though 
in the Bible, is not commensurate 
with it, is in antagonism with its sol- 
emn pretentions. 

We have not said that these claims 
are decisive. We have only said that 
they are of great weight in connec- 
tion with the general character of the 
book in question. It is, to be sure, 
conceivable that fragments may be 
discovered which have accidentally be- 
come incorporated with the sacred vyol- 





ume, but which are not really worthy 
of their place. Against this supposi- 
tion, however, lies the general Unity 
of the Scriptures, a phenomenon which 
as strongly argues their divine author- 
ship, as it makes improbable any mere- 
ly human additions. These 66 books, 
composed at intervals through a period 
of 1500 years, fit together like the 
chapters of a book composed by a@ sin- 
gle author. There is nothing com- 
parable to it in all human literature. 
Any considerable instruction into the 
volume must betray itself by its alien 
character. The mature judgment of 
Christendom finds no other production 
which it deems worthy to be bound 
within the covers of the Bible. That 
the readers of the Scripture are no- 
where conscious of a descent, a violent 
and disastrous fal] from the high plane 
of Revelation, is almost of itself a suf- 
ficent assurance that nowhere does 
such a descent take place. 

The fact, too, that there are apocry- 
pha books of both the Old and New 
Testaments, shows careful discrimina- 
tion in making up the canon. This fact 
has been so stated as to throw doubt 
upon the canon, but its force to my 
mind is all the other way. It shows 
that the contents of our Bible were nct 
accorded their places without a jealous 
scrutiny of their claims. It shows 
that the current high conception of the 
Word of God is that which prevailed 
among those upon whom the responsi- 
ble task fell of gathering the sacred 
books. The writings which passed so 
severe an ordeal have the strongest 
presumption in their favor. They were 
challenged to show their divine creden- 
tials, and had they not been able to 
show those credentials would have 
been unhesitatingly excluded. 

It is necessary, however that we 
should examine the Scriptures for our- 
selves. We must decide whether their 
character consists, with their reputa- 
tion and with their claims as a divine 
book, the Word of God. 

With regard to a portion of the bovk 
its divine authorship is so obvious as 
to compel acknowledgment by every 
candid inquirer. This portion con- 
sists of revelations which none but 
God could have made. Uninspired man 
is not a prophet who can foretell 
events ages before their occurrence. 
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He cannot look back into the past, anc 
say, ages before geology is born, how 


God created the world. The knowledge | 


of the mystery which was hid fron 
generations, and which none of the 
_rinces of this world knew, must have 
come straight from the mind of God. 
The types of that mystery, wrought 
into history of the chosen people and 
embedded in all their institutions, were 
clearly of divine origin. So far we 
are on solid ground when we affirm 
that all that may strictly be calle 


revelation in the Bible is the result cf | 


divine authorship. 

But whose authorship are _ those 
parts of the Bible in which, while 
there are strictly no materials which 
must be referred directly to divine 
revelation, the consumption is of a 
manifestedly unearthly style to which 
we have no parallel out of the Bible? 
Are the Psalms simply the effusions 
of a religious human consciousness? 


But there is but one book of Psalms | 


in all literature, incomparable in its 


kind as an aid to religious devotion. | 


How came the biographers of Jesus 
to make such judicious selection among 
their abundant materials, and to ab- 
stain with such invariable and unnat- 
ural self-denial from aught but a 
rigid statement of facts? How hap- 


pened it that the writers of the New | 


Testament, only one of whom can pos- 


sibly be called a genius, excelled all | 


that genius ever wrought, in their 
wonderful productions? How could 
the Gospel writers remember, many 


years after their utterance, such long | 


and elaborate discourses of their Mas- 
ter? How could tne apostles keep 


their footing so exactly along the dizzy | 


eminence of doctrine which they trod, 
and never be betrayed into a foolish 
or a false statement? These questions 
we conceive to be unanswerable, ex- 
cept by the assumption of a divine au- 
thor behind the human author, lift- 


ing the latter’s powers to a _ super-| 


human elevation, and making his work 
substantially the Word of God. 

If now there remain other portions 
of the Bible whose divinity is less ob- 
vious, or, indeed, quite obscure, we 
should be restrained from hastily pro- 
nouncing them mere human pro- 
ductions by several considerations. 

1. In the Scriptures, as in nature 


|and in Providence, God is undoubtedly 
|present where he is unperceived. 

2. The obscurer books of the Oid 
| Testament, such as Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, have probably failed to 
|be properly appreciated through the 
|misfortune of an exceedingly bad 
|translation. If any confidence is to be 
| put in Prof. Miller’s new version of 
| Proverbs, that book is likely to take 
'a far higher place than that which we 
|}usually assigned to it, and instcad 
|of being a collection of mainly secular 
aphorisms, some of which are mere 
truisms, while others yield no intelli- 
| gible sense, it is a mine of purely re- 
|ligious teachings, naving close affinity 
|to the most evangelical portions of the 
| Scriptures. We should be patient to 
|wait for such disclosures before we 
pronounce a final verdict upon any 
| part of the sacred volume. 

3. The Bible being a book of all 
races and all generations, a book which 
must hold in reserve truth adapted to 
meet all possible exigencies of reli- 
gion in all places and ages, it is to be 
expected that it will transcend the 
appreciation of any one man, or race, 
or time. The man who makes its 
“finding him’ the measure of its in- 
| spiration, should be in himself the sum 
| total of the human race. No, it is cer- 
tain that relatively to any one of us, 
jas in Nature so in Scripture, vast 
portions must be apparently useless, as 
|useless as the Great Desert. It is the 
uttermost that we can justly look for 
that here and there in these apparent 
wastes of thought, we should find 
some tiny flower of appreciably divine 
truth to let us know that even in the 
“uttermost parts” of his Revelation 
our God is with us still. It is the sug- 
|gestion of that rare thinker, Taylor 
Lewis, that the prosaic chapters of 
|names and dates which have always 
seemed so out of place in a divine vol- 
j}ume, are the very matter needfui to 
nullify theories like that of Strauss, 
that our Scriptures are a collection of 
myths and legends. The driest record 
we should read with reverence for the 
|divine wisdom which put such things 
|into its book in anticipation of a need 
| thousands of years away. 

4. Where we fail to find evidence of 
|inspiration of a positive form, we may 
|find it of that negative sort which 
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consists in the absence of much from 
the Scriptures which it would only be 
fair to look for in any human produc- 
tion. Instead of standing on the defen- 
sive against charges of error in the 
Scriptures, to ali of which we may 
return the general answer unproven, 
we may boldly turn upon our 4as- 
sailants with the challenge to explain 
if they can the remarkable absence of 
error in the Bible. 
error there is to a degree which calls 
for some sufficient explanation. Put 
the Bible beside any work which has 
even the most distant claim to be 
called co-temporary with any of its 
parts. There is at once manifest a 
wonderful “winnowedness” as Joseph 
Cook would call it, in every depart- 
ment of its statements, scientific, phil- 
osophical, historical, moral, religious. 
How is it that the errors of antiquity 
in all these directions were so thor- 
oughly excluded from this book, so 
that even in those portions from which 
we glean so little positive instruction, 





we yet find so little that offends us? | 


There is no answer to this question but 
the volume in question is the word of 
God. This is a divine book, and even 
its portions which seem but empty 
spaces, are full of purity and truth. 

In this way we have gone over, as 
I think, all parts of the volume which 
calls itself the Word of God. There 
is nothing in it which may not be 
classed under one of the three heads 
given. There is no part of the Bible 
which did not require for its produc- 
tion either inspiration or revelation, 
or of elevation, or of superintendence. 
I do not like these terms; they are in- 
adequate, but I use them for lack of 
better. But which ever of these va- 
rieties of inspiration appears to have 
been employed in any part of the Scrip- 
tures it is sufficient to make that part 


a legitimate portion of the Word of 
God. Though it were only a genea- 


For absence of |. 


logical list, or a geographical descrip- 
tion, or a page from the inner life 
of a benighted, oriental philosopher, 
if it was introduced into the sacred 
volume by a divine impulse, for a di- 
vine reason, and under divine control, 
it is no less a legitimate part of the 
divine book than that passage which 
contains the most undoubted and as- 
tonishing revelations. 

There is still another mark of div- 
inity which we are to look for, which 
indeed the book itself suggests. “Is 
not my word like as fire, saith the Lord 
and like a hammer which breaketh the 
flinty rock in pieces?” A divine book 


ought to have a history worthy of its 
origin; it should achieve divinely ex- 
cellent results? Has the Bible failed 
in this direction? Compare its achieve- 
ments with those of all other books; 
are they not worthy of its pretentions? 
Some here remember the immense 
share which Uncle Tom’s Cabin had in 
the Anti-Slavery revolution in this 
country. Has not the Bible done 
enough more and better to be attribut- 
ed to a Divine Author? I will not 
attempt to recite its glorious history 
to many who know it so well. Let me 
simply remind you that your confidence 
in the Scriptures, a confidence which 
is the result of your knowledge of 
what they have done, is like that 
which you feel in the Saviour himself, 
a persuasion of their saving power. 
You know that as a rule it is sufficient 
to save a soul to induce to study the 
Scriptures. What a book this is? And 
now I have but one remark more. The 
glorious history of the Bible belongs 
to it all; the wonderful achievements 
which are so divine in our eyes are the 
achievements of the volume as @& 
whole. All its parts have fared alike; 
they have shared in the history; they 
have shared in the work. When an 
army has striven together in a long 
and difficult campaign it is possible to 
point to this officer and that soldier 
who were eminently valiant at partic- 
ular places, but all deserve and receive 
a common praise. It shall not be my 
hand which plucks from a single au- 
thentic passage of Holy Writ its share 
ot the common fame. 
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Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. 


By R. R. Wright 





(From Ameriean Industries ) 





Industrial education and _ trades|higher learning. Thus they may be 
teaching are largely fostered by a/| called centers of intellectual force and 
group of educational institutions called | inspiration, beacon lights of Negro ad- 
A. & M. colleges, numbering some | vancement. And, too, they are na- 
sixty-five. Fourteen of these A. & M. | tional institutions under state control, 
colleges are for Colored students only | planned for the education of the com- 
and are under Negro presidents or|mon people in agriculture and indus- 
principals. They serve the same pur- | try, and occupy a very important place 





























PROF. R. R. WRIGHT, 
President of A. & M. College, Savannah, Georgia. 


pose of not only educating the stu-|in any propaganda for race better- 
dents, who attend them, in the indus-| ment. They present the greatest edu- 
tries and trades, but also of training | cational opening which the educated 
the instructors themselves for better | Negro enjoys for distinguished service 
service as educational leaders among | to his state and race. 

their people and of giving a peculiar The value of these A. & M. colleges 
opportunity to Negroes to demonstrate | has probably never been fully appre- 
their ability to manage a school of|ciated in the south. These schools 
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are only beginning to look up and to 
aspire to their proper position as lead- 
ers of agriculture and mechanical edu- 
eation. Their awakening is, so far as 
the Negro is concerned, truly oppor- 
tune. The Negro people are just be- 
ginning to recognize their need of 
these schools. They have but lately 
been organized into a strong associa- 
tion which meets annually. The fourth 
meeting will be held at Richmond, Va., 
next December 27, 28 and 29. Among 
the many prominent speakers will be 
Secretary Wilson. 
Government Aid for Education. 
These schools represent what of na- 


tional aid the people get from the | 


general government for educational 
purposes. The Colored schools are 
about wholly supported by funds from 
the general government. By the pro- 
vision of the magnificent gift of 1862, 
each state and territory received as 
many times 30,000 acres of land as 
such state or territory had representa- 
tives in both houses of Congress, mak- 
ing a donation of 10,320,843 acres for 
national aid to industrial education. 
The proceeds of the sale of this land 
were to constitute a perpetual fund 
for the education of all the people, 
and Congress in this act specified the 
kind of education it was to foster by 
its donation. ° 

The schools established by the act 
are the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges and the funds are to be used 
for the endowment and support of at 
least one college where the leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding either 
scientific or classical studies and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
There have been several other acts 
passed supplementing this fund, the 
most munificent of which was passed 
August 30, 1890, and is generally 
known as the Morrill Act, donating to 
each state for the more complete en- 
dowment of these colleges and espec- 
fally for the maintenance of agricul- 
tural instruction, $15,000 annually and 
an additional $1000 each year until 
the total sum amounts to $25,000. In 


the states where there is no division 
On account of color the A. & M. col-| 
leges receive $40,000 as annuities from 
the Federal government. 


In the southern section there are 
|fourteen of these schools devoted ex- 
clusively to the education of Negroes. 
It is the purpose of the organization 
referred to above to bring together 
the representatives of all these schools 
and associate with them as many oth- 
er kindred schools as possible for the 
discussion of such industrial and edu- 
cational problems as confront the Ne- 
gro. 

Three years ago, in the city of Chat- 
tanooga, there was held the first con- 
| ference of the presidents of these Ne- 
gro agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges. Two years ago a splendid meet- 
ing, attended by a number of repre- 
sentative black and white educators, 
was held in Baltimore. Last year the 
meeting was held in Memphis. This 
association now known as The Na- 
tional Association of Colored A. & M. 
Colleges and Schools of Secondary 
and Higher Education, is destined to 
wield a wonderful influence upon the 
industrial uplift of the Negro. It has 
drawn into its body official representa- 
|tives from all the leading Negro 
schools in the country. 

There are fifty odd white schools 
which share in the Land Grant funds. 
Many of them are among the best 
equipped schools of the country. The 
white A. & M. colleges have 29 libra- 
ries of more than 10,000 volumes; 7 
of more than 50,000, and the aggregate 
value of their equipment is $66,192,462, 
with an annual income from the Land 
Grant acts of $8,677,797. The Farm- 
ers’ Institutes which they held in 26 
states received as aid from their states 
$66,250. 

On the other hand, according to the 
educational reports of Commissioner 
Harris for 1903, the fourteen Negro A. 
& M. colleges employed 215 instruc- 
tors, taught 4164 students and grad- 
uated 315 men and women in a single 
year. The aggregate income of the 
fourteen schools was $308,381, being 
an average of $20,559 to each, seven 
of them receiving less than this aver- 
age and seven receiving more. It can 
| be seen at a glance that these Negro 
schools are inadequately equipped and 
| financed, being wholly dependent upon 
what they get from the National Gov- 
ernment, but it is not an exaggeration 
to say that these A. & M. colleges, 
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white and black, represent more near- 


ly than any other class, not only the 
intellectual status of both races, but 
their best and most wholesome senti- 
ment. 

I am satisfied that the Negro’s only 
possible chance to enjoy the blessing: 
of freedom is by means of industrial 
efficiency. Industrial efficiency can 
only come to him through such in 
struction as is given by these agricul 
tural and mechanical colleges. There 
fore, everything should be done te 
render these schools more capable of 
meeting the demands of the situation. 
The safest, most lucrative and most 
easily entered field in the south for 
the Negro is the agricultural field. As 
a matter of statistics about 80 percent 
of the entire Negro population live in 
the country and 50 percent of all Ne- 
gro laborers engaged in renumerative 
work are employed on the farm. 

It cannot be doubted that for a long 
time to come a large majority of the 
Negro race will be confined to the ag- 
ricultural districts of the south and tc 
farming. That they should have some 
special training to fit them for the 
proper pursuit of agricuiture is now 
acknowledged by all. Just how this 
instruction can be successfully given 
is a puzzling question. But I am sat- 
isfied that there are no schools where 
the problem can be more beneficially 
and successfully wrought out than at 
these A. & M. colleges. What they 
need are money and good manage- 
ment. 

Potent for Race Harmony. 

There is no fact, however, connect- 
ed with these A. & M. colleges of 
greater national import than the fact 
that in these schools the National and 
State government are united in their 
efforts for the industrial education not 
only of the white but of the Colored 
people as well. And, too, connected 
with this is another fact of signifi- 
cance; that is, the union of the best 
southern white men with Negro edu- 
cators for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the black people of the south. 
Altogether the A. & M. colleges repre- 
sent a combination which means much 
for Negro education in the south; it 
means much for conservative thought 
and action; it is a combination potent 
for race harmony. 


In fact, the A. & M. colleges are the 
national conservators and leaders of 
industrial education. And what a field: 
they have! What a_ responsibility 
rests upon them! What a blessing 
they are to the people! And, as I 
have said, they are permanent; there 
is no possibility of their failing so long 
as the Nationai government lasts, for 
the benefaction is perpetual. They 
are ties that must continue to bind 
the best white and best Colored peo- 
ple together in the south. 

The only complaint we can make is 
that the benefaction is not large 
enough to be as far-reaching as the 
conditions in the south demand. 
‘Southern taxation cannot begin to 
reach the enormous illiteracy which 
blights the fairest portion of our coun- 
try. Only by National aid to common 
school education can the rural popu- 
lation be greatly benefited for a long 
time to come. The A. & M. colleges 
are but an earnest of what the gen- 
eral government ought to do. I be- 
lieve the south is now in favor of Na- 
tional aid to education. I do not see 
how without National aid the south 
can be prepared to yield to itself or 
to the nation the great abundance of 
wealth and prosperity which it should, 
Agriculture as a Field for the Negro. 

The Negro is a farmer and on the 
farm he will naturally spend the best 
part of his energies in the cultivation 
of the soil. This is his El Dorado; he 
begins to perceive this dimly. He has 
hardly come within the outer rim, 
within the mere twilight, of “the age 
which most loudly calls for the engi- 
neer, the chemist and biologist, for 
the microscopist and the laboratory, 
and drawing board and the workshop.” 
He is in the rude agricultural stage of 
development. Nor is it passingly 
strange that the Negro has made lit- 
tle or no progress in the use of ma- 
chines in agriculture, or in the me- 
chanic arts, or even in the common- 
est trades or handicrafts. The handi- 
crafts themselves have generally 
called for an amount of intelligence 
and information which the Negro me- 
chanic has been unable to obtain. 

These A. & M. colleges should be 
nourished and better equipped; for 
their mission is to prepare the people 
for their work in this great industri] 
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age. Without them it is difficult to 
see what the Colored people are to do. 
In the south there is but little hope 
for instruction and improvement along 
agricultural and mechanical lines out- 
side of these schools. These schools 
must be strengthened and run to their 
full capacity. The men in charge of 
them must realize that they are under 
a high commission to use their utmost 
endeavor to fit their students for. the 
best service. 

With this responsibility comes, I feel 
a corresponding claim upon the sym- 
pathy and philanthropy of the coun- 
try. The problem of ignorance and 
inefficiency is not alone the Negro’s 


problem, As the Negro is prepared for. 


more valuable service, the whole coun- 
try must reap in a measure the bene- 
fit. It is not the part of wisdom to 
foster alone the white institutions and 
to leave the Negro institutions to get 
on as best they can with whatever the 
general government gives them. 
Financial Needs of Colored Schools. 
To the fifty-odd white A. & M. col- 
leges the public by the hand of phil- 
anthropy gives more than five mil- 
lion dollars per year; to the Colored 
practically nothing; and yet these Col- 
ored A. & M. colleges are to be the 
industrial leaders for a third of the 
population and furnish largely the in- 
spiration to the farm and domestic 
labor of the south. There are many 
reasons why the white people of the 
south should give great encouragement 
to these institutions. In the first place, 
they control them and are responsible 


for their success. In the second place, 
| they cannot reasonably hope to make 
| @ success of their section with so large 
|a percentage of its population in ignor- 
ance. 

Indeed, these schools present the 
best opportunity for both races to 
learn to look upon each other with 
good-will and friendship. The wisest 
and best people of the country under- 
stand this and consider the Negro not 
an antagonist, but a co-laborer. Both 
black and white are beginning to con- 
sider those newspapers and others 
who fan every little personal quarrel 
between members of the two races 
into race antagonism or race war as 
the worst enemies of both races. 


The charge is made with some show 
of proof that the Negro laborer lowers 
wages as he enters the labor market; 
that he underlives the white laborer 
and therefore is a disturber, an enemy 
to decent wages. If this is true, can 
it not be seen that in proportion as 
Negro labor is properly fitted for the 
best grade of work, in that proportion 
will the Negro’s standard of living be 
raised and his demand for better 
wages be emphasized and he become 
less a disturber of the labor market. 


The only true policy is to strengthen 
these institutions which the govern- 
ment has planted in various states to 
lead the people into better methods of 
labor; to unite with those public- 
spirited white men who are giving 
their time to make these institutions 
a success. 








THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 





(By Joseph S. Cotter.) 





Heah, ole ooman! Heah is me 

Dun cum wid you’ Chris’mas tree. 
Heah, ole coman! Whar’s you at? 
Shake de snow offen my hat; 
Stir de fiah anh’ let it blaze, 
Winter’s habin’ techey ways; 

Rub one ear, an’ I’ll rub tudder; 
Patience gone an’ don’ keer nudder. 
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Lak ter miss dis Chris’mas tree; 
All de rich folks dat. I see 

Wuz er buyin’ at dey ease 

All de playthings an’ de trees. 
Las’ I bo’t dis little one; 

Now, our Liz kin hab sum fun; 
Rich folks, dey ouns all creation, 
Sab de po’ folks’ po’ relation. 


Met our naber cumin’ ‘long 

Wid er tree not wuth er song; 

He wuz braggin’ all de while 
’Bout his tree an’ ’bout his chile. 
You could lose his tree in dis 
Jes’ lak sorrer’s los’ in bliss; 

An’ de chile whut he wuz praisin’ 
Won’ be wuth de trouble o’ raisin’. 


Now de tree is in its place, 

Kiber up our darlin’s face. 

Kiber up her han’s an’ feet, 

Don’ her toes look nice an’ sweet? 
Musten’ let her eben heah 

Ob de good things whut is neah; 

Is my talk er gittin’ louder? 

Well, I’se proud an’ gittin’ prouder. 


B’lieve I’ll take her out o’ bed, 

An’ hol’ up her sleepy haid 

To de things upon de tree; 

Co’se she’ll not erwake ter see; 

Cum heah, darlin’, Loak up dar! 
Eb’ry playthin’ is er star 

Shinin’ down on you ter please you. 
Sleepin’ still? I b’lieve I’ll tease you. 


Tickle all yo’ little toes, 

Kiss you on yo’ stumpy nose, 
Run my fingers throo’ vo’ haih, 
Loos’nin’ all de kinks up dar. 

Rub yo’ black face g’inst my own, 
Till you cries: “Let me erlone.” 
Is you ’wake? You is an’ sholy 
Looks lak angels whut is holy, 


Eat dis candy an’ dis cake; 

Blow dis horn an’ keep erwake; 
Take hol’ ob dis jumpin’-jack; 
Scatter ’roun’ dis little pack; 
Use dis pencil an’ dis slate, 

Wid ’em l’arn ter calkerlate; 
Kiss yo’ doll an’ kiss her tresses, 
An’ her hat an’ all her dresses. 
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Sleep ergin? Well, I’se bin mean; 
Meanes’ dad you’s eber seen; 

Ef you dars fall out wid me, 

I’se gwine rob you’ Chris’mas tree, 
Gwine ter cry? Yo’ teahs is sweet, 


Lak de toes whut slits yo’ 


feet; 


Take dis chile, good wife, an’ wrop it 


Warm in bed befo’ I whop 


it. 





The Broadcloth Mob 


By Archibald H. Grimke 





Written for Alexander’s Magazine. 





That Boston mob, incited by men of 
property and standing, and which 
nearly cost William Lloyd Garrison | 
his life, occurred more than seventy | 


years ago. For it took place on} 
October 21, 1835. Much has happened | 
since that far away event. The man} 


who was mobbed that day lived to see | 
the abolition of slavery, lived to see 
the race for whom he labored elevat- | 
ed by the organic law of the land to 
American citizenship. He himself has 
been dead for inore than a quarter of | 
a century and probably today every 
member of that famous or infamous 
mob has gone into the country of the 
unknown beyond the grave. Oblivion 
has overtaken every last mother’s son 
of them, while the monument of the 
man whom they tried to kill that day 
is on one of the finest parts of the | 
finest street of the city, and his name 
is known and venerated not only in| 
Massachusetts but throughout Amer- | 
ica and the world. But this is not tell- | 
ing the story of that mob, which 1| 
have undertaken to do for the read-| 
ers of Alexander’s Magazine. 

Well ,then, to begin the story with- 
out more ado, at noon of October 21, 


| Washington street. 
'a fair opportunity for the friends of 
|the Union to snake 
‘It will be 


1835, the following handbill was dis- 
tributed in insurance offices, in read- 
ing rooms all along State street, in 
hotels, barrooms and among mechan- 
ics at the North End of Boston, viz: 
THOMPSON, 
THE ABOLITIONIST!!! 

That infamous foreign scoundrel, 
Thompson, will hold forth this after- 
noon at The Liberator office, No. 48 
The present is 


Thompson out! 
a contest between the 
Abolitionists and the friends of the 


Union. A purse of $100 has been 


|raised by a number of patriotic cit- 


izens to reward the individual who 
shall first lay violent hands on Thomp- 
son, so that he may be brought to 
the tar-kettle before dark. Friends 
of the Union, be vigilant! 

Boston, Wednesday, 12 o’clock. 

The gentleman referred to by this 
handbill was George Thompson, the 
famous English abolitionist, who had 
come to America at the invitation of 
Garrison to speak on the subject of 
slavery. He had done so with thril- 
ling eloquence to crowdec meetings, 
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and he had been advertised to address 


the Boston Female Anti-Slavery so 
ciety on October 14. This meeting 
did not occur because the owner of 
the hall where it was appointed to 
take place, fearing an outbreak 
against Thompson, refused the use of 
the hall to the society. The time of 
the meeting was therefore changed to 


October 21, and the hall adjoining the | 


Anti-Slavery office at 46 Washington 
street, 
meeting. A further change was also 
made in the program of the meeting 
owing to the increasing signs of popu- 


lar violence which had Mr. Thompson | 


for its object. Common _ prudence 
under the circumstances compelled 
the friends of the English agitator to 
withdraw his name as the orator of 
the occasion and to send him in fact 
out of the city Lefore the ill-fated 21st 
of the month had arrived. 

The handbill did not therefore af- 
fect the safety of Thompson in the 
slightest degree, but it did affect that 
of Garrison, who was chosen to speak 
before the society in his  friend’s 
place. For the storm of wrath which 
it had raised against Thompson burst 
on the devoted head of the editor of 
The Liberator. But let us not an- 
ticipate. When Garrison returned 
from dinner on this Wednesday af- 
ternoon to the Anti-Slavery office 
mischief was already afoot in the 
neighborhood of the hall where he was 
to act as George Thompson’s substi- 
tute. It was then half past two and 
the meeting was appointed for three 
o’clock. He found a small crowd of 
about one hundred men gathered in 
front of the Anti-Slavery office. He 
found on going upstairs many of the 
same kind on the landing leading to 
the hall. They were young and noisy, 
and as Garrison passed them and en- 
tered the hall, they recognized him, 
saying to one another, “That’s Gar- 
This the reformer did not 
understand. It did not enter his head 
that the gathering of noisy young 
rowdies was the foam blown from 
the mouth of the great mob which was 
even then filling the streets in front 
of the building where he was to 
speak. His wife who had followed 


” 


rison: 


him from his home saw what Garrison | 


was made the place of the| 





did not see. His crowd of a hundred 
had increased to thousands. It spread 
itself in the form of a huge irregular 
cross, jammed between the building, 
on Washington street. The head of 
this cross lowered in front of the Anti- 
Slavery office, the foot of it reached 
to the site where now stands the 
Rogers building, the right arm was 
thrust out along Court street to the 
Old Court House, and the left arm en- 
circled the Old State House, City Hall 
and postoffice then, in a Titanic hug. 
As Mrs. Garrison could not push her 
way through that crowd to the hall 
where her husband was to speak, a 
friend, Mr. John E. Fuller, escorted 
her to his home where she spent the 
night. 

Meantime the noises on the landing 


just outside of the hall increased a- 
pace. The door to it finally swung 
wide open and the entrance was filled 
instantly with rioters. Garrison still 
unconscious of the full significance of 
such disorder and the imminent peril 
to which he was thereby exposed, 
went to these people and remonstrat- 
e with them against its further con- 
tinuance, getting off to them this bit 
of characteristic pleasantry: “Gentle- 
men,” said he, “perhaps you are not 
aware that this is a meeting of the 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery society, 
called and intended exclusively for 
ladies, and those only who have been 
invited to address them. Understand- 
ing this fact you will not be so rude 
and indecorous as to thrust your 
presence upon this meeting.” “But,” 
he added, “If, gentlemen, any of you 
are ladies, in disguise, why only ap- 
prise me of the fact, give me your 
names and I will introduce you to the 
rest of your sex, and you can take 
seats among them accordingly.” The 
power of benignity over malignity 
lasted but a few moments after this 
little speech when the situation 
changed swiftly from bad to worse. 
Says an eye-witness: “The tumult 
continually increased, with horrible ex- 
ecrations, howling, stamping, and fin- 
ally shrieking with rage. They seem- 
ed not to dare to enter, notwithstand- 
ing their fury, but mountéd on each 
other’s shoulders, so that a row of 
hostile heads appeared over the slight 
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wall which divides the society’s rooms 
from the landing place. We request- 
ed them to allow the door to be 
shut; but they could not decide as to 
whether the request should be grant- 


WILLIAM 


ed, and the door opened and shut with | 


violence, till it hung useless from its 
hinges.” 

Garrison at this stage of the dis- 
turbance was urged to leave the hall 
by the president of the society not 
only for the peace-of the meeting but 


partition, of half the height of the | for his own safety as well. And this 


he thereupon did, meaning at the 
time he left the hall to leave the 
building also. But he soon saw that 
egress from the building by the way 
of the stairs and the landing was im- 





LLOYD GARRISON, 


possible and so did what he deemed 
the next best thing, entered the Anti- 
Slavery office which adjoined the hall. 
Charles C. Burleigh accompanied 
him, and locked the door between the 
two rooms. Here Garrison with that 
characteristic serenity of mind which 
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was part of his nature, busied himself | 
immediately with writing to a friend| 
an account of the scenes which were | 


enacting in the next room. 


By this time the tempest had be-| 
The mob from |} 


gun in the’ street also. 
its five thousands throat was howling 
“Thompson! Thompson!” The may- 
or, Theodore Lyman, appeared on the 


scer at this juncture, and announced 





tumult in the building in a prayer of 
singular heroism and grandner to the 
All Wise and Merciful One “for di- 
rection and succor, and the forgive- 
ness of enemies.” But now the riot- 
ers have thrown themselves against 
the partition between the hall and the 
landing. They are breaking it down. 


They have broken the lower panel of 
the door where Garrison 


is locked. 


HON. ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 


to the mob that Mr. Thompson was 
not in the city. But Mayor Lyman 
was a sort of Massachusetts Canute 
before the wild sea of human passion 
which was then rushing over law and 
authority. Upstairs in the hall the 
president, Miss Mary S. Parker, was 
struggling as best she could through 


the customary opening exercises. This | 


brave woman’s voice rose above the 
Through the opening they have caught 
sight of him, serenely writing at his 
desk. Then the words: “There he 
is! That’s Garrison! Out with the 
scoundrel!” burst from the _ rioters. 
The shattering of the partition, the 
noise of splitting and ripping boards, 
the sharp crash produced by the 
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bursting in of the lower panel of the 
office door where he sits writing 
warn the reformer that the situation 
for him has become one of extreme 
peril. But his marvelous serenity of 
mind does not forsake him. Instead 
of attempting to escape he only turns 
to his friend Burleigh with the words, 
“You may as well open the door, and 
let them come in and do their worst.” 
But fortunately Burleigh was in no 
such non-resistent mood. 


Garrison could no longer remain 


where he was. He must move there- 
fore and move at once not only from 
the room where he was but from the 
building as well. As escape from the 
building in front was impossible a 
way of escape had to be found from 
the rear. And this with a faithful 
friend, John Reid Campbell, he en- 
deavored to effect. He dropped to a 
shed from a rear window, meaning to 
let himself down into Wilson’s lane, 
now Devonshire street. But the 
myriad-eyed mob, which was scanning 
every part of the building for its game 
discovered him at this point and im- 
mediately set up a great shout. The 
situation was indeed desperate. Es- 
cape from the front of the building 
was impossible, escape from the rear 
cut off. Garrison perceived the futil- 
ity of further attempts to elude his 
enemies, and calmly proposed to de- 
liver himself up to them. But Mr. 
Reid advised him that it was his duty 
to avoid the mob as long as it was 
possible to do so. He therefore re- 
treated upstairs and into a room 
where he sought refuge behind some 
boards, ‘which were piled up in front 
of him. But within a few moments 
some of the rioters broke into this 
room where they presently discovered 
the object of their hate. Garrison was 
now dragged violently by them to the 
window with the intention on the part 
of some to throw him to the pavement 
below. This purpose was, however, 
opposed by others of them who fav- 
ored different treatment. “Don’t let us 
kill him outright,” they urged. So his 
persecutors relented, put a rope about 
his body, and bade him descend to the 











benignity he saluted his enemies in 
the street. Then he stepped intrepid- 
ly down the ladder raised for the pur- 


pose, and into the seething sea of 
human passion. 
Garrison must now have been 


speedily torn io pieces but for the 
timely interposition of two or three 
powerful men from Faneuil hall 
market, who sovght to protect him 
from the mob. But since their arms 
alone were unequal to effect a rescue, 
these men resorted to artifice as an 


aid. They shouted anon as they 
shouldered their way through the 
crowd, “He is an American. He 


shan’t be hurt,” and other such words 
which divided ihe mind of the mob, 
arousing among some sympathy for 
the good man. By these means he 
was hustled out of Wilson’s lane into 
State street, in the rear of the Old 
State House. Garrison was now on 
historic ground, ground consecrated 
by the blood of Crispus Attucks and 
his fellow martyrs sixty-five years be 
fore. His hat was lost, much of his 
clothing was torn from his body. He 
had lost his spectacles, and was there- 
fore practically blind. 

In this plight but “with head erect, 
calm countenance and flashing eyes 
like a martyr, going to the stake.” 
Garrison was after a prolonged and 
terrible struggle thrust into the south 
door of the Od State House and 
carried by main force upstairs into 
the mayor’s room. The mayor tried 
to pour oil on the troubled waters 
raging around the building. He got 
out on the ledge over the south door 
and spoke to the human waves, but it 

For a moment it looked as if a 
catastrophe was unavoidable, but the 
next saw the startled horses racing 
at break-neck speed up Court street 
and the mob pursuing them with yells 
of baffled rage. The hack flew along 
Court street to Bowdoin square, but 
the rioters with murderous mind flew 
hardly less swiftly in its track. In- 
deed the pursuit of the pack was so 
hot that the hackman dared not drive 
directly to the jail but reached it in- 
was all to no purpose. It was soon 
apparent to the city authorities that 


street. The Anti-Slavery leader was 
never greater than at this moment.|Garrison was vot safe even in the 
With Christ-like meekness and! mayor's office. There was, in their 
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opinion, but one building in the city 
which was able to afford the reformer 
protection at this moment. That 
building was no other than the jail. 
But Garrison could not be placed in 
this stronghold of Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization without a formal commitment 
thereto as a law-breaker. This was 
accordingly done. But the most peril- 
ous part of the scheme to rescue the 
reformer from the clutches 
was to get him safely out of the Old 
State House and into the Leverett- 
street jail. He got a pair of trousers 
from one man, another gave him a 
coat, a third lent him a stock and a 
fourth furnished him a cap. Thus dis- 
guised he made his exit from the north 
door and entered a hack which was 
in waiting for him. But he had hard- 
ly done so when he was recognised, 
and his enemies rushed upon 
hack with the cry: “Cut the traces! 
Cut the reins!” They flung them- 
selves upon the horses, hung upon the 
wheels, dashed oper the door, the 
driver the while beiaboring their 
heads with a powerful whip, which 
he also laid vigorously on the backs 
of the horses. 

stead by a detour through Cambridge 
and Blossom streets. Even’ there 


the mob pressed close upon the heels | 


of the horses as they drove up before 
the gloomy portal of the old 
which did not shut a moment too soon 


of the mob | 


the 


prison | 





upon the editor of The Liberator, who 
was saved from a frightful death, to 
use a Biblical phrase, but by the skin 
of his teeth. 

Here the reformer safe from the 
wrath of his foes was locked within a 
cell, where he slept that night the 
sleep of the just, sweet and _ long. 
Next morning on the walls of his cell 
he wrote the following lines: 


“When peace within the bosom reigns, 


And conscience gives the approving 
voice; 

Though bound the human form in 
chains, 


Yet can the soul aloud rejoice. 


‘Tis true, my footsteps are confined, 
I cannot range beyond this cell— 
But what can circumscribe my mind, 
To chain the winds attempt as well.” 

After being put through the farce 
of an examination in a court extem- 
porized in the jail, Garrison was dis- 
charged as a disturber of the peace. 
But the authorities dreading a repeti- 
tion of the scenes of the day before, 
begged him to leave the city for a few 
days. He left Boston therefore that 
morning for his wife’s father at 
Brooklyn, Conn, Mrs. Garrison going 
with him. It was in this wise that 
pro-slavery Boston on October 21, 
1835, translated into acts her sym- 
pathy for the south. 


The Negro and the Stage 
By William A. Joiner. 





“The history of a nation is the bi- 
ography of its great men.” 

No one has disputed the accuracy of 
the above statement. Now if the same 
rules are applicable in other matters, 
and there seems no good reason why 
they should not be, the history of the 


stage will be the recounting of the | 


careers of the best representatives cf 
the profession. The history will be 
more or less complete according to the 
aptness of the selection of representa- 
tives, the number dealt with and the 
minuteness of treatment. 

A magazine article permits little more 


than a cursory glance at the subject 
and it will therefore be important to 
select characters who have touched 
stage life at the greatest possible num- 
|ber of points, in other words passed 


lthrough the greatest number of 
| grades. 
The selection is somewhat difficult 


|for there are many names deservedly 
placed high upon the roll of honor. 
|It is, however, true that some whose 
names are now best known to the pub- 
llic, never faced the old conditions, 
| while others who entered the profes- 
{sion in the time when the memory of 
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man runneth not to the contrary never 
rose above the realm of burnt cork and 
bones. 

The characters that seem best to 
illustrate the rise of the Negro through 
the successive gradations on the stage 
are two men whose names are now 
known wherever there are’ theatres 
and billboards. 

Back in the 60’s ere the sound of the 





The Majlory Brothers of Mallory 


Brothers, Brooks & Halliday. 


conflict which gave the Negro a new 
status had died away, these two char- 
acters were born in the pleasant lit- 
tle town of Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
here in the Athens of America they 
passed an uneventful childhood. 

In 1881, the younger at the age of 
16, the older about three years his 
senior, the Mallory Brothers began 
their stage life with Lew Johnson’s “King 
Laugh Makers,” a minstrel which vis- 
ited the little town where for two 
years these two embryo artists had 
entertained the villagers on the street 
corners with their clever song and 
dance or well timed clog and jig, dore 
to the inspiring music of patting 
hands. 





Their first season was characteristic 
if not encouraging, for the show was 
stranded in Texas during the early part 
of March and these young charcoal 
knights were cast on their own re- 
sources, which it may be surmised did 
not include a large bank account, 
saved out of a salary of six dollars per 
week. 

Out of the company, a party of five, 
including the Mallory Brothers got 
permission to give nightly perform- 
ances in a concert hall attached to a 
saloon in Denison, where in consider- 
ation of the trade they drew, the pro- 
prietor generously aliowed them to 
take a collection after each number. 

Five weeks of play here’ brought 
them sufficient means to pay their way 





The Mallory Brothers & Brooks of 
Mallory, Brooks & Halliday. 
home, but having learned economy in 
the school of experience, they pre- 
served their funds and beat their way 
to St. Louis on freight trains. Here 
the party separated. Ed and Frank 
Mallory, after ridding themselves of 
a part of the dust and dirt of the 
freight traffic, to save their pride at 
home, took passage on the train for 
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their native city where they arrived 
thoroughly disgusted with stage life 
They sought and found employment 
vowing never more to roam. 

The next season Richard and Prin- 
gle’s Georgia Minstrels sent for them 
to join the company in Kansas, and 
forgetting their resolution they were 
soon on the road again. They were 


both cornetists of no mean ability and 
so playinzy in the band by day 


and 





Mazie Brooks of Mallory Brothers, 
Brooks & Halliday. 


dancing by night they made 
selves important factors in the com- 
pany remaining with it till 1885. 

During these years they were con- 
stantly working and planning to lift 
themselves above the blackened face 
and stale joke, the horse play of the 
common minstrel of the day. They 
felt that there was originality in the 
Negro as well as elsewhere and they 
wished to place it before the show-go- 
ing public. 

The effort was uphill work for the 
public had been taught to believe that 
the sole function of the Negro on the 
stage was that of playing the monkey; 
it was his business to amuse, not to 
entertain. 


them- | 





About this time the “drum major” 
craze struck the bands of the country. 
Frank and Ed joined the Kalander's 
Minstrel which made a great feature 
of its street pageant. Here Ed be- 
came band leader and Frank “drum 
major.”’ The parade on the street was 
such a success that the management 
put on a mimic parade on the stzge, 
introducing Frank as the “World’s 
greatest drum major.” He did not 
black up, his first goal was reached. 
During the season, several skits were 
produced both by the Mallory broth- 
ers and other members of the company 
in which the artists appeared without 
other make-up than ordinary stage 
clothes. It seemed that the’ desired 
conditions were approaching. This 
season, however, proved Kalander’s 
last and 


the next year the Mallory 





Miss Grace Halliday of Mallory Broth- 
ers, Brooks & Halliday. 


brothers attached themselves to Billy 
Kersands’ aggregation. Kersands was 
at that time the best known Negro 
minstrel before the public and would 
have served well for this sketch save 
for the fact that he remained at one 
style of play, never getting beyond the 
“funny man.” 
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Kersands’ troupe probably scored the 
largest success of any company up to 
that time under the management of a 
Negro, playing to packed houses 
throughout the south, eight weeks in 
New Orleans alone and return engage- 


ments everywhere that time would per- | 


mit. A Negro name at the head of an 
enterprise had not proved a Jonah. 
The season of 1887 the Mallory 
brothers engaged with Hicks and Saw- 
yer as were also Tom McIntosh, then 
at their best. These combinations in- 
troduced some new features . while 
with this show but left it when the 
company saiied for Australia. 


In 1888 the Mallory brothers were | 


given an opportunity to manage a 
company for Halliday, the company 
traveling as Halliday’s Minstrels. Here 


they had their first real chance to be- | 


gin the work they had so longed to do, 
viz; To prove the possibility of the 


Negro company pleasing an audience | 


without hiding faces behind burnt 
cork. 

The stage name of Miss 
who now is one member of the Mal- 
lory team, was suggested to her upen 
seeing this minstrel. She was one of 
the members of the well known Jack- 
son family, of Detroit, Michigan, musi- 
cians and entertainers. For a number 
of years Miss Grace and a sister 
traveled as the Halliday Sisters. 

The management of the company 
for Halliday, lifted the ambition of 
the Mallorys a step higher and two 
seasons later they organized a com- 
pany of their own with Ed Crumbaugh 
as manager. Here were developed 
such artists as Billy Johnson, of Cole 
& Johnson, Billy Eldridge, the come- 
dian, and Tom Brown, the change ar- 
tist who is now making a hit in Eu- 
rope. 

Here for the first time in the history 
of minstrelsy on the American stage 
the Negro artists found themselves 
free to develop along their favorite 
lines and the black face and the horse 
play was a minor part of the evening’s 
entertainment. They amused, they 


entertained, but they did it in their 
own right, not disguised behind black- 
ened faces and exaggerated lips. 

No one save those who have had a 
life on the stage can realize what a 
step upward this ‘was. 


This responsi- 


Halliday, | 


bility assumed without a mask; this 
assertion of manhood; this opportun- 
| ity to write one’s own face and ability 
jon the public mind; this right to an 
| individuality in the stage world and in 
jthe popular fancy and public heart. 
In 1894 Sam T. Jack engaged the 
|Mallory Brothers as stage managers 
|for his Burlesque Company “The Cre- 
oles.” In this production the Negro 
took a decided step forward and up- 
ward in stagedom. He had broken the 
shell of minstrelsy and opened a legiti- 
mate entrance to the Negro men and 
women with talent. Not a lofty door 
‘tis true, yet one by which she could 
enter and still be a woman. 

Here was the Negro now in powder 
land paint instead of burnt cork; with 
wigs and flowing locks instead of 
matted wool; playing parts with 
| plots, shallow plots, let it be granted, 
but containing the essential elements 
of a higher stage existence. 


| 
| 
Isham, Sam T. Jack’s manager saw 
| 
} 


| 


the advantages to be gathered from 
this new field and engaged the Mallory 
brothers to stage a company, placing 
it upon a still higher plane. With the 
aid of the late Fred Piper they placed 
before the public “The Octoroons.” 

In this company and the “Orientals,” 
organized three years later place was 
made for some of the best talent in 
the Negro race, male and female. It 
was now possible for Negro women to 
travel with a company and retain 
their self respect and the respect of 
their friends; to be received and enter- 
tained by the good people of the towns 
in which they played. These compa- 
nies showed at the best houses in the 
country and to the best people. The 
boxes were crowded in place of the 
peanut gallery and individuals making 
up the troupe had a2 social life and 
|recognition outside the stage circle. 

They produced acts from the best 
comic operas; they even essayed 
| snatches from grand opera and scenes 
| from the highest society life. They 
| Struck a popular chord; they had a 
jew of two weeks in critical Boston 
and a return date. The companies 
included such talent as Piper, Brown, 
Meredith Sisters, Madam Flower, De- 
Wolf Sisters, Hyer Sisters, Belle Da- 
vis, Sidney Woodard and a host of oth- 
er high grade artists. 
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No higher compliment ¢an be paid 
the tone and morale of these compa- 
nies than the fact that many of the 
gentlemen of the company picked their 
wives from the lady members. It was 
here that Frank and Ed met with the 
girls who afterward became the Mes- 
dames Mallory, then as now, better 
known as Grace Halliday and Mazis 
Brooks respectively. 

The stage work of the Mallory broth- 
ers was, at this time entirely musical. 
When the popularity of this style of 
show had been proved in America, Is- 
ham determined to send a troupe to 


aggregation of sixty people, the largest 
company attempted by Negroes. 

In 1900 Mallory brothers and Brooks 
were with Isham’s “King Rastus’’ fin- 
ishing the season and spending the 
next in high class vaudeville, a prac- 
tically new field for the Negro. 

1902-03 Mallory Brothers, Brooks 
and Halliday who compose the present 
team, were with a white stock com- 
pany. 

1904-05 they played with white or 
mixed companies through California, 
traveling as an independent team. 





The present season they have stari- 





MALLORY BROTHERS, B 


Europe. Thus the American Negro ap- 
peared in Europe other than a concert 
singer, which latter role was the only 
one in which he had previously ap- 
peared in Europe. Here, however, Is- 
ham made a blunder, as he drew all 
the best material from the troupe left 
at home to strengthen the one sent 
abroad, leaving the one too weak and 
rendering the other too expensive. Nor 
did they understand the requirements 
of the European stage or the tastes of 
their audiences, so that after a year of 
indifferent success, the troupe col- 
lapsed. 

In 1898 the Mallory Brothers staged 
and conducted Williams and Walker’s 





ROOKS AND HALLIDAY. 


ed on Proctor and Keith’s eastern cir- 
cuit, after finishing which they will 
sail for Europe to fill a special Berlin, 
(Germany) engagement, 1906. 

They have held the boards at Ham- 
merstein’s for quite a season and have 
played four successive seasons at Sans 
Souci Park, Chicago, where they were 
the greatest favorites among Negro 
troupes ever engaged at this resort. 

As much as has been said in the 
foregoing article, if this were all the 
Mallory Brothers and their team had 
done it would scarcely entitle them to 
the central place in the sketch of the 
“Negro and the Stage.” But they have 
done more. They have proved the pos- 
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sibility of Negro men and women on | that has been killed in Davidson coun- 
the stage commanding the respect aud | ty for many years was the one found 
confidence of the profession and the|by William Sykes of Baker Station 
public; that it is possible for the ac-| recently, when he went to ascertain 
tor or minstre] to live within his in-| what the dogs had “treed” near his 
come, accumulate property, and build home. 

up a reputation which shall make him| The immense rattler made at him 
a, respected citizen as well as a public when he went to the stump where it 
amuser; for these things they, them-| was concealed, and the dogs left Mr. 


selves have accomplished. 

They maintain beautiful twin homes 
in the little town ot their nativity, 
where they spend from two to four 
months out of the year enjoying the 
comforts of home life. While they ure 
at their summer home, almost every 
evening finds them favored with calls 
from the best citizens of Jacksonville, 
white and Colored. They keep their 
horse and carriage and every one has 
a pleasant greeting for the Mallory 
Brothers as they drive along the thor- 
oughfare. Their credit in the town is 
unlimited and they can order anything 
from a head of lettuce to a house and 
lot and have it promptly delivered 
without question as to time or terms. 

From six dollars per week and ex- 
penses to $350 per week is a record not 
to be made except by faithfulness to 
business and integrity to duty, yet this 
is what the Mallory Brothers have 
done. The older class of stage folk 
to which they belong have accomplish- 
ed much in opening up the way of the 
Negro on the stage and it is to be 
hoped that the younger class, with a 
more liberal education and freer ac- 
cess to the highways of stagedom, 
will climb still higher and leave a 
deeper impress upon the public mind 
and heart. 

All 
to the top. 

The Negro has passed up from min- 
strel to burlesque and high class vaudec- 
ville; we hope to see him in opera, in 
comedy, drama or even in tragedy. 
The hardest work in obtaining a stage 


roads if properly pursued !ead | 


Sykes to shift for himself. He shifted 
all right, and within a few minutes 
|had Mr. Rattler on his back with a 
| broken neck. 

The snake was stuffed by Dr. Jos- 
|eph Freeman of Baker Station and 
| brought to the Banner office by Mr. 
Sykes. His snakeship had twenty rat- 
tles and was 5 feet 10 inches in length 
land 6 inches in circumference.—Nash- 
ville Banner. 





Animals and Men. 


With all wild animals, it is a notice 
able fact that a course of contact with 
man continuing over many genera- 
tions of animal life causes a species 
so to adapt itself to its new surround- 
ings that it can hold its own far bet- 
ter than formerly. When white men 
take up a new country, the game, and 
especially the pig game, being entire- 
ly unused to contend with the new 
| foe, succumb easily, and are almost 
completely killed off. If any indiv- 
iduals survive at all, however, the suc- 
ceeding generations are far more dif- 
ficult to exterminate than were their 
ancestors, and they cling much more 
| tenaciously to their old homes. The 
| game to be found in old and long-set- 
/tled countries is, of course, much 
more wary and able to take care of 
itself than the game of an untrodden 
wilderness; it is the wilderness life, 
far more than the actual killing of the 
| wilderness game, which tests the abil- 
ity of the wilderness hunter.—Theod- 
|ore Roosevelt, in Scribner’s. 





foothold has been accomplished, will | 


not some Negroes with greater powers 
and broader preparation push on to 
loftier heights? The outlook is bright. 
The way is open, only the prepared 
talent and determined spirit are want- 
ing. 





Big Tennessee Reptile. 


Probably the largest rattlesnake 





| A woman who was bicycling along 
an English road felt something strike 
her head. Reaching up she discov- 
|ered that a sparrow had impaled it- 
|self on the hatpin, which was protrud- 
|ing about two inches. 





| Italy’s new postage stamps were de- 
signed by the Painter Michetti. 
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“SHADOW AND LIGHT.” 


(By Miflin W. Gibbs.) 


It is refreshing to have this book of 
reminiscences before us. It tells the 
story of Negro development juring 
the dark days following his emancipa- 
tion, and to the young reader this 
book furnishes an index to the possi- 
bilities of the Negro race. Judge 
Gibbs is a very remarkable character. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1823, where he received his primary 
education. He served an apprentice- 
ship under a carpenter and builder, 
and subseauently became a contrac- 
tor and builder himself. He was ac- 
tively connected with the Anti-Slavery 
society of Philadelphia, as well as 
with the Underground railroad. In 
1849 he entered the lecture field as 
an advocate of iustice for the Negro 
ending his tour about the time of the 
discovery of gold in California. Catch- 
ing the gold fever, he proceeded to 
San Francisco in 1850 where he en- 
gaged in the clothing business and in 
1852 he imported fine boots and shoes 
to that city, out of which business he 
made considerable money. 

On the discovery of gold in British 
Columbia in 1858, Judge Gibbs went to 
Victoria where he invested largely in 
real estate and established the first 
mercantile house outside of Hudson 
Bay Fort. He was director of the 
Queen Charlotte Island Anthracite 
Coal company, which spent $60,000 in 
prospecting-and surveying. After re- 
signing the directorship of this com- 
pany, he took a contract to build a 
railroad. He left Victoria in 1868 
gaged in the clothing business and in 


ished the contract on stipulated time | 


and sent the first cargo of anthracite 
coal ever unearthed on the Pacific to 
San Francisco. 

Upon his return to the United 
States he entered the law department 
of Oberlin college, Oberlin, Ohio, from 
which he was graduated in 1870. Af- 
ter a tour of the southern states, he 
settled in Little Rock, Arkansas. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1872, and 
a year later was appointed attorney 
of Pulaski county. The same year he 





Judge Miflin W. Gibbs, author of 
“Shadow and Light.” 





was elected city judge, being the first 
Negro to hold such an office in the 
United States. He has filled the po- 
sition of register of the United 
States land office in Little Rock and 
later was receiver of public money. 
He has regularly attended the various 
national Republican conventions, and 
has taken part in every good move- 
ment for the benefit of the Negro 
race 

In 1897 Judge Gibbs was appointed 
by President McKinley as_ United 
States consul to Tamatave, Madagas- 
ear, which position he filled with cred- 
it until two years ago. But in addi- 
tion to telling the story of his own 
life, Judge Gibbs has woven into his 
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“Shadow and Light” many beautiful 


stories of the achievements of other | 


Negroes. He presentsin the volume good 
pictures of those men who have made 
for themselves a name of honor and 
whose deeds in defence of justice 
stand out boldly and brilliantly. We 
present some of these pictures in 
this number of our magazine. 














“PURITY AND POWER.” 
by Rev. A. A. Phelps, published by 
the Christian Advent Publishing asso- 
ciation, 160 Warren street, Roxbury. 
500 pages, price, $1.50. The 
prepared by the late Rev. A. A. 
Phelps, who died 
Mr. Phelps had made 
for the publishing of the book 


arrangements 
and 


read the proof-sheets himself, but the} 


book has just been completed. It is a 
most exhaustive study of the Bible, 


and is written in a scholarly as well | 


as an earnest manner. A little later 
we hope to give it a more extensive 
notice, 





A RURAL LOVE TALE. 

Foose O’ the River by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin—-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This is a story which without mucah | 

complexity of plot so much as it is the | 

telling, yet has a charm, the charm of 

a simple love tale, simply told. Rose, 

the rura] belle, has her fidelity to her 

rural lover shaken by the advent of 

a dashing youth from the city, who| 

fascinates her with his city manners. | 

Comes a quarrel between Rose and | 

her lover, who will not brook her neg- | 

lect. The city man returns to the city 
and so poor Rose is left alone. The 
sympathy of the villagers is all with 
the angry lover, and Rose finds life 
there very dreary. She resolves to 
accept an opportunity to go to the 
city where her city suitor lives, but 
when she meets him there his feelings | 
seem to have changed. She hopes} 
she may fall in love with him and he 
with her, but instead she grows day 
by day to care less for him, as she | 
learns to perceive his insincerity. | 

So at last she returns to her country | 

home. One day by, accident she dis- 

covers that her rural lover still loves 





manu- | 
script for this remarkable book was | 


October 20, 1904. | 


|her. And then comes the climax of 
the story. By a stroke of feminine 
genius she makes known to him her 
unaltered love for him. There is a 
reconciliation and all live happily ever 
after, 


THE STORY OF THE CONGO FREE 
STATE. 





Social, Political and Economical As- 
pect of the Belgian System of Gov- 
ernment in Central Africa. 


(By Henry Wellington Wack, F. R. G. 


S. With 125 Illustrations. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 6006 
Pages. Price $3.50.) 


Just at this time when the reports 
|}of inhuman atrocities and ghastly hor- 
|rors committed by officials in the Con- 
zo Free State are attracting the at- 
tention of the public of every nation, 
a book of the character which Mr. 
Wack has just issued is of great im- 
portance. It is important because we 
}are entitled to the fullest information 
from the most reliable sources con- 
cerning the true conditions of the peo- 
ple in this remarkable government. It 
appears from the context of this vol- 
|}ume, that a benevolent purpose gave 
rise to the Congo Free State, that 
King Leopold has really sought to in- 
crease the good influence of civiliza- 
tion in Central Africa. The author of 
the volume has spent a number of 
years in the Congo and has proven 
himself a diligent student of political 
as well as social affairs in Africa. His 
words, therefore, have authority for 
his testimony is that of an expert and 
is worthy of the most profound con- 
sideration. 

From the time when King Leopold 
in 1876 invited representatives of lead- 
ing geographical societies representing 
the powers of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy and Russia to a 
conference at Brussels for united ac- 
tion in systematic exploration and the 
suppression of the slave trade to the 
opening of the present century, there 
has never been, according to Mr. 
Wack’s narrative, a speedier transfor- 
mation brought about by the influence 
of civilization than that exerted by the 
Belgian government on the Congo. 
That this has been displayed because 
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of that ever watchful jealousy of Euro- 
pean nations towards one or another 
when beaten in the expioration of 
unknown lands and the establishment 
of markets, is very plainly analyzed 
by Mr. Wack in the attitude of certain 
commercial nations, especially Great 
Britain, and by the crusade started in 
America to elicit our sympathies for 





the supposedly atrocious treatment of! 


the Congo natives. It is true that 
King Leopold has made his benevo- 
lent interest in the Congo a profitable 
transaction, but he has made it no 
less so for the natives, who, through 
their acquirements of European meth- 
ods in industry, have been able to de- 
velop the rich resources of their land 
and maintain a community that is 
approaching in value to the British 
possessions in Africa. “The death 
rate of white settlers has been largely 
reduced, and the climate is no longer 
feared. In and far around the gov- 
ernment stations life and property are 
fully secure. Agriculture is consider- 
ably developed, and coffee, cocoa, tea. 
cinnamon, pepper, ginger, nutmegs, 
cloves, vanilla, etc., are systematically 
cultivated. The breeding of cattle, 
horses and donkeys is well established, 
and the natives are taught and as- 
sisted by the government in promo- 
ting practical agriculture.” “Ample 
statistics are given of the develop- 
ment of commerce. In 1887 the to 
tal exports amounted to only 1,980,441 
francs, while in 1903 the amount was 
54,597,835 francs. Of this over 47,000,- 
000 francs was rubber; the other lead- 
ing products in order of value were 
ivory, palm-nuts, palm-oil, coffee and 
cocoa. The total imports in 1903 
were 20,896,331 francs, of which three- 
quarters were from Belgium, The reve- 
nue of the state for 1903, amounted to 
28,000,000 francs. Of this amount 
about 16,500,000 francs was from the 
state lands, while direct personal tax- 
ation was only 600,000 francs. Im- 
port duties were 1,600,000 francs and 
export duties were 4,450,000 francs. 
The revenue of the*state for 1903 was 
a little over 26,000,000 francs. 
“Christian missions are extensive. 
ly established, the government pro- 
tecting all creeds and sects alike, the 
original constitution providing that 
the powers, without distinction of 


creed or nation, protect and favor all 
religious, scientific or charitable insti- 
tutions and undertakings created and 
organized for the above ends, or which 
aim at instructing the natives, and 
bringing home to them the message of 
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“* The Matrimonial Primer” 
Paul Elder and Company, San ©rancisco 


civilization. Christian missionaries, 
scientists and explorers, with their 
followers, property and _ collections 
shall likewise be the object of spe- 
cial protection.” 

This is one of the most illuminating 
books ever written on any section of 
Africa. And we are glad to note that 
it deals with one of the most of prog- 
ress chapters in the history of that 
mysterious and much maligned conti- 
nent. It proves conclusively the vast 
and wonderful possibilities of Africa 


|under a benevolent influence. 





THE COLONEL’S DREAM. 





(By Charles W. Chesnutt. Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York, 249 
Pages. Price, $1.50. 

When we open a new book by Mr. 
Chesnutt we can always be certain of 
an earnest and interesting study of 
unpleasant and deplorable conditions 
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of the South. The “Colonel’s Dream” | gather grapes of thorns or figs of this- 
is no exception in this respect to the | tles. The seed which the colone) 
“House Behind the Cedars,” or the| sowed seemed to fall by the wayside, 
“Marrow of Traditions”; but in this|it is true; but other eyes have seen 
new serial Mr. Chesnutt’s art remains| with the same light, and while Fetters 
a more accomplished instrument than| and his kind still dominate their sec- 
in the other books. There is some-| tions, other hands have taken up the 
thing almost pathethic in Colonel, fight which the colonel dropped.” In 
French’s dream—the futility of one| this there is something more hopeful 
man attempting to reform the racial|than in the rancorous close of the 


prejudices of a southern community.|“Marrow of Tradition.” And some- 








MR. CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 


“And so the colonel faltered, and, hav-| how we look for Mr. Chesnutt to tell 
ing put his hand to the plow, turned|us in his novels the progressive steps 
back. But was not his, after all, the | of racial felicity in the South. When 
only way? For no more now than | this is so we shall expect of Mr. Ches- 
when the Man of Sorrows looked out | nutt to write the great “American 
over the Mount of Olives, can men| Novel” and justify the great French 
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critic Taine’s prophecy that it shall} 


come from the pen of an Afro-Ameri- 
can. Mr. Chesnutt has the art, sym- 
pathies, feeling and knowledge; it 
only remains for the times and temper 
of the south to wield its civil, political 
and social] asvirations to the ideals of 
true Americanism. 


If one is looking for a close ap- 
proach to a typical novel of American 
society as lived by the exclusive set 
}in New York, one will pick up Mrs. 
Wharton‘s latest book with the hope 
of their expectations being realized. 
The text upon which she constructs 
her story, “The heart of the wise is in 








PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. 


Born in 1872 at Dayton, Ohio—Author 


and Poet—The Foremost of His Race 


for Versatility in the Field of Literature—His Poetry and Prose Are Read 


in Every Clime Where Men Love Truth and Nature the More for 


Being 


Clothed in Beauty of Diction, or Quaintness of Dialect--He Has Published a 


Number of Books. 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. 





By Edith Wharton. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
522 pages. Price $1.50. 


the house of the morning; but thse 
heart of fools is in the house of mirth” 
is one which she has aptly, though un- 
wittingly chosen to preach a sermon 


|against the follies and sins of a so- 
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cial condition scarcely commendable to 
nourish clean and sweet characteris- 
tics. 
Wharton portrays her is a sad anc 
altogether unnecessary one. From the 
moment we meet her in the Grand 


Central station to her death in the | 
sordid room of a cheap lodging house 


we keep constantly in company with 
the most exquisite and tragical “fool” 
that has ever abided in this forlorn, 
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Frontispiece by Albertine Randall Wheeler 
Paul Elder and Company. San Francisco 

but fascinating “house of mirth.” Mrs. 
Wharton’s art saves much because we 
delight in her wise use of words, her 
play with pure intellectual surprises, 
and despite her strong inducements for 
our sympathy and love for Lily’s weak- 
nesses and trials, we are soon able to 
take her, her triumphs and misfor- 
tunes as a personal concern into our 
hearts, as we are so willing to do time 
and again with, Becky Sharp or 
Ethel Newcome. It is claimed Mrs. 
Wharton has drawn her pictures faith- 
fully, even realistically; if this is so, 
it is better that the work had remained 
unwritten, for it proves what a lament- 


able and pitiable condition our “real | 


society” is in. But we cannot believe 
it quite so bad as we find it in this 
work, because we have a higher opin- 
ion of human nature, and because we 
believe that the struggle of humanity 


The history of Lily Book as Mrs. | 


| is towards some...ng better we cannot 
praise Mrs. Wharton when she has 
failed to idealize the material she 
uses, 





FROM SERVITUDE TO SERVICE. 





|The History and Work of Southern 
Institutions for the Education of the 


Negro. 
American Unitarian Association, 
| Boston. 232 pages. Price, $1.10. 
| In this book are collected the six 
| lectures delivered before the Old South 
| Lecture Course during the winter of 
| 1904-05, upon the history and work of 
|the six leading institutions of the 
| south for the higher education of the 
| Negro. The lectures and schools are: 
Howard University, by Prof. Kelly Mil- 
jler; Atlanta University, W. E. B. Du- 
| Bois; Tuskegee Institute, Prof. R. C. 
| Bruce; Hampton Institute, President 
|H. B. Frissell; Berea College, Presi- 
| dent William G. Frost, and Fisk Uni- 
| versity, by President James G. Mer- 
rill. To any one who is in doubt, as 
|to the necessity and wisdom of the 
|equal educational training of the Ne- 
|gro in the higher branches of human 
| know-edge this work will inform and 
|convince him by the results it shows 
of what has been accomplished in one 
generation of such training. Here are 
|shown the ideals towards which the 
Negro is striving, the infinite difficulties 
j}and discouragements he is compelled 
|to overcome, and how laudably he has 
| achieved that which to his white coun- 
|trymen comes with less work and 
|greater opportunities. Books of this 
|character help considerably to solve 
| the vexed problems of racial difference, 
|for being the history of so much ac- 
|complished in so short a time, it gives 
|assurance of a future progress filled 
| full of earnest, conscientious work and 
attainment which can leave no excuse 
|}for the withholding of equal citizen- 
|ship and equal opportunity. 





| “Was he kind to his family?” 1 
| Should Say he was. He couldn’t have 
| been kinder if he had been an insur- 
|ance  president.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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THE ROAD-BUILDERS. 








(By Samuel Merwin. The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1905.) 

Racy and Kipling-esque from begin- 
ning to end, and showing besides the 
intimate knowledge of, and sympathy 
| with railroad affairs and people which 
one would have expected of the aw 
thor. 


the 20th century, and who take de- 
light in all that concerns it, even to 
the Texans and Greasers and such, of 
whom there is quite a fair allowance 
in the book. 

The illustrations are lively and satis- 
fying, and as for Charlie, the cook for 
the road-builders, he is simply a dar)- 
ing, and might well have been inven- 
ted by Bret Harte himself. 













PROF. W. E. B. DUBOIS. 


He tells us frankly that part of the) BACON CRYPTOGRAMS IN SHAKE- 
story has already appeared in a pe-|/ SPEARE AND OTHER STORIES. 
riodical, but that makes it none the| 
less interesting reading for the thou- 
sands of boys and girls of the present| Maynard & Company, 1905.) 
day, whose great aim is to be up with! Needless to say that this much 
the supreme hustle of the opening of| vexed question is treated in scholarly 





(By Isaac Hull Platt, Boston. Small, 
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and temperate fashion. But, as the 
author remarks: “The literature of the 
subject is voluminous enough al- 
ready’”—too voluminous in short, and 
too involved to be tackled by any 
lay-brother. For him, as they say in 
the English hunting field, “the pace is 
too ood to inuire,’ in these hurried 
superficial days. But it is perfectly 
true, as Mr. Platt maintains, that the 
question “How many of the plays 
brought out by Shakespeare, the player 
and manager, were written by Shake- 
speare, and how many by Bacon and 
others?” is by no means settled; also 
that the orthodox of the Shakespeari- 
an cult would be more impressive 
and persuasive were they a trifle jess 
cock-sure, and more modest. 
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THE CHERRY RIBBAND. 

(A Novel, by S. R. Crockett. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York. 410 
pages. Price $1.50.) 

This is a charming story by .an 
author already famous for writing 
good books, “The Cherry Ribband” 
is a return to the manner and quality 
of Mr. Crockett’s former book, “The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,” which was received 
with enthusiasm ‘by thousands of 
readers in England and America. 


| This beautiful story was written un- 
|}der conditions and. circumstances 
| which led Mr. Crockett to do his best, 
| and while he has given us books of 
| various kinds, readers know that at 
his best he must be read. The sguc- 
cess of “The Cherry Ribband” during 
its English serial publication is an 
added evidence of the drawing power 
of this new novel. Nothing that he 
has done for several years approaches 
this novel in freshness, spirit and 
charm. His heroine, an arch, tempt- 
ing and wholly delightful figure, is 
perhaps his most charming creation 
and one that holds the attention from 
beginning to end. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


With angels shared, by 
Allah given, 

To lift trom earth one low 
desire. 


in love; 

A feeling from the God- 
head caught, 

To wean from self each 
sordid thought ; 

A ray of Him who form'd 


the w 





A Mosaic Essay Cover Design 
Paul Elder and Company 
San Francisco 


| 

haa COMPLETE CYNIC’S CALEN- 
DAR FOR 1906. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Combining into one volume all the 
|clever twisted. maxims, illustrations 
and decorations of the two previous 
years. By the now celebrated Three 
Wise Sages (Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Oliver Herford and Addison Mizner). 
Printed in bright colors, bound in 
gay ginghams, poster label; size 5 3-4x 
4. Price 75 cents net; postage 4 cents. 
San Francisco, Paul Elder & Compa- 
ny. 
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: Little need be said now in introduc- | in large-faced Caslon Old Style, richly 


p . tion of the Cynic’s Calendar. Since 
the little volume of twisted proverbs 
first made its appearance in 1903 it 
has each year gained in popularity | 
until its mirthful changes of the old | 





as to which form is authentic. 





BIBLE MOSAICs. | 





Bible quotations compiled and classi- 
fied by Agnes Greene Foster. Beau- 
tifully printed on Japan Duplex paper, | 





Price, each, 50 cents net. Bound in 
flexible suede, boxea, price, each, | 
$1.25 net. San Francisco, Paul! Elder | 
& Company. 

The happy conception of gathering 
the scattered messages of sacred | 
promise and admonition into classified | 
brochures that they thus may appeal | 
with added strength and beauty has 
been most adequately executed by the | 
complier of the “Bible Mosaics,” Ag- | 
nes Greene Foster. 


| 
| 








101 ENTREES. 





worth.) 

Issued in an attractive oblong for- 
mat, rubricated throughout with cover | 
design oy Spencer Wright. In flexi- 

ble cover, price 50 cents net, postage | 

4 cents. In canvas boards, price $1} 

net. Postage 5 cents. San Francisco, | 

Paul Elder & Company. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
(A gustatory classic, by May E. South- | 
| 
| 
| 


The many who have experienced 
the gustatory joys of “101 Sandwiches” 
will give a hearty reception to this 
additional volume making the sixth 
in the series and providing the mul- 
tiple of the famous 101 Epicurean 
Thrills. This most recent addition to 
the ranks of the “101’s” will not shine 
from reflected glory alone, as by its 
own merits it will soon take its place 
as an indispensable to the “clever” 
caterer. 





LOVE. 





A Mosaic Essay. 
Compiled by Paul Elder. Issued in 
an oblong format, the page being set 








proverbs into rules of life for the 20th| Enclosed in uniform envelope. 
century have become almost the ac | 50 cents, net, 
cepted rendering, leaving one in doubt! boxed. 
| cisco, Paul Elder and Company. 


printed in mass with rubricated cap- 
tions. 
and Child,” after Toulmouche, printed 


Frontispiece, detail of “Mother 


on a folder of Japan Vellum. Size, 
|§ 1-4x4 1-2. Bound in Flexible Sultan. 
Price, 


Bound in flexible suede, 
Price, $1.25, net. San Fran- 


Owe no man anything but to 
love one another, for he that 
loved another hath fulfilled 
the law.—(Paul to the Ro- 
mans. 
The title of “Mosaic Essay” arises 


bound in Strathmore Japan cover. | from the deft weaving together into a 





COPY HIGHT, 1906 
Poster Design by Spencer Wright 
“Epicurean Cook Books 
Paul Elder and Company, S. F. 


reasonably conservative essay of quo- 
tations gathered from many gentle 
philosophers, presenting thé subject of 
the volume in its highest interpreta- 
tion. 

“Love” treats of the love of senti- 
ment, of ideals, of lofty and serious 
thought; it presents an analysis of 
love, followed by Love Supreme, Di- 
vine, Human, Maternal Constancy and 
Rewards. It quotes from Beecher, A 
Kempis, The Bible, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Lew Wallace, Amiel, Lamartine, FEu- 
gene Field, “The Apple Woman”—to 
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select at random—and the cover and 
supplementary pages display poetical 
selections from Byron, Scott, Tenny- 
son and Leigh Hunt’s, Abou-ben 
Adhem. 





TEDDY SUNBEAM. 
Little Fable for Little Housekeepers. 
Mr. Nobody’s Fault; Mr. Sunbeam’s 


Visit; The Woes of Mr. Fly; Mr. Coal: | 





scuttle, and many other alluring para- 
bles, by Charlotte Grace Sperry, upon 
all of which is cast the light of Teddy 
Sunbeam’s rays as pictured by Al- 
bertine Randall Wheelan. Printed 
throughout in large type upon a sub- 
beam’s gold. Bound in beveled boards, 
Size, 10x6 3-4. Price, $1.00, net; post- 
age, 10 cents. San Francisco, Paul 


Elder and Company. 


HON. GEORGE H. WHITE. 


Born at Rosedale, North Carolina. Graduate from Howard University in 1877. 
Practiced Law in All the Courts of His State—Member of House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1880 and of Senate in 1884—Eight Years Prosecuting Attorney 
—Elected Member of the Fifty-fifth Congress as a Republican, With a Rec- 


ord Unimpeachable. 
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A book that is sure to interest, as it 
is made up of short stories, simply but 
brightly told, about the familiar ob- 
jects in the home quaintly personified; 
a book that is sure to instruct, as it 
tells of the healthful cleansing in- 
fluences of Teddy Sunbeam’s rays, and 
teaches many practical recipes for or- 
der and system. 





AN ALPHABET OF HISTORY, 

The words by Wilbur Dick Nesbit, 
the pictures by Ellsworth Young. Set 
in Art Old Style type, and printed, with 
illustrations over tint, upon hard- 
pressed manila. Size, 10x7 1-2. Bound 
in Rhinos boards. Price, 75 cents, net; 
postage, 6 cents. San Francisco, Paul 
Elder and Company. 


HON. JOHN M. LANGSTON. 


Born in Louisa County, Va.—Educated at Oberlin, Ohio—Member Board of 
Health, District of Columbia in 1871—Minister Resident and Consul General 
to Port-au-Prince, Hayti, 1877—Elected to Congress from Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Virginia in 1890—Author “Freedom :nd Citizenship” and 
“From the Virginia Plantation to the National Capitol.” 
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Who frets about the mystery  ieanate of Palmyra; Brutus of Rome 

sublime; Yvetot, who laughed away 
| the night and day; Christopher Colum- 
|bus, who solved a weighty problem; 
| Xantippe, the lady who was wed to 
| Socrates; Diogenes and Euriphides; 


Not all of history, perhaps, but at | ,,. dl 
least the twenty-six historical person.- | Villon end Omar are among the Sv 


eae ored personages. 
ages whose names come within the | 
scope of this alphabet will have no| 
cause to complain of any inaccuracy| THE NEGRO IN OUR ARMIES. 
or incompleteness in the record or aby | —- 
lack of literary brilliancy. Alexander| The Colored Regulars in the United 
the Great, a victim of fate: Zenobia,| States Army: by Chaplain T. G. Stew- 


Enshrouding all of history, 


On reading this will, maybe, see 
We've made it plain as A, B, C. 




















BLANCHE K. BRUCE, 

Late United States Senator, Register of the United States Treasury—Born a 
Slave in 1841 in Virginia—Studied at Oberlin—Sergeant-a!. Arms of the Senate 
of Mississippi—Elected United States Senator in 1874—President Garfield 

Appointed Him Register of the Treasury, May, 1881—A Record Honorable 

and Inspiring. 
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ard, D. D., A. M. E. 
Philadelphia. 

Highly creditable to the Negro is 
his record in the United States army. 
It is a record largely of bravery, fidel- 
ity, endurance and intelligence. A 
fair perusal of bis record might mod- 
ify appreciably the judgment which 
many have formed of certain points 
of Negro character. 

Now a Negro army chaplain, Rev. T. 
G. Steward, of the 25th United States 
Infantry, essays to tell the tale of the 
Negro soldier. It might seem that to 
readers not versed in military tech- 
nicalities this story would be dull 
reading. Fortunately, however, the 
author has a clear and pleasing style, 
and an understanding which goes 


Book Concern, 








HON. WILFRED H. SMITH. 


much deeper than military technical- 
ities. So the story is easily read and 
is well worth the reading. 

The book deals particularly with 
the Negro regulars in the late Span- 
ish War; starting with the organiza- 
tion of the Negro regiments, it  fol- 
lows the conduct through the war in 
a way half narrative, half descriptive, 
with a touch of the dramatic in the 
picturing of the various military ac- 
tivities in which the black troops fig- 
ured. Incidentally there is a discus- 
sion of whether Negroes are immune 
from yellow fever. At the end an ac- 
count is given of the Negro volunteers 
and the Negro officers. 

In the introduction the author mani- 
fests a comprehensive understanding 
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of the whole Negro problem, and a| 
proper humility before the vastness 
and impenetrability of this problem | 
which proves him qualified to write) 
a book of much larger scope than this | 
one on the Negro soldier. A quotation | 
from this writer’s diction will serve! 
at once to show the author’s intel-| 
ligent appreciation of the social ques- | 
tion, and the attractiveness of his| 
style: 

“The history of the American Negro 
differs very widely from that of any 
other people whose life story has been 
told, and when it shall come to be 
known and studied will open an en- 
tirely new view of experience. In it 
we shall be able to see what has nev- 





er before been discovered in history, 
to wit: the absolute beginning of a 
people. Brought to these shores by 
the ship load us freight, and sold as 
merchandise; entirely broken away 
from the tribes, races or nations of 
their native land; recognized only as 
African slaves, and forbidden all 
movement looking onward to organic 
life; deprived of even the right of 
family or of marriage, and corrupted 
in the most shameless manner by 
their powerful and licentious oppres- 
sors—it is from this heterogeneous 
protoplasm that the American Negro 
has been developed. That there has 
been a majestic evolution gently but 
rapidly going on in this mass, grow- 
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ing as it was both by natural develop-| action 


somewhere else on God’s 


ment and accretion, is plainly evid-| earth? Will he remain here as a sep- 


ent. As yet the wisest among 
the race cannot tell even the direction 
of the journey. Before us lie surely 
three possible destinies, if not four; 
yet it is not clear toward which one of 
these we are marching. Are we des- 
tined to see the African element of 
America’s population blend with the 
Euro-American element and be lost 
in a common people? Will the Color- 
ed American have his home in which 
as a race he has been born and reared 





arate and subordinate people per- 
petuating the conditions of today duly 
that they may become more humiliat- 
ing and exasperating? Or is there to 
arise a war of races in which the 
blacks are to be exterminated? Who 
knows? One remark only 
need be made. It is reasonable to 
presume that this new Afro-American 
will somehow and somewhere be. giv- 
en an opportunity to express that par- 
ticular modification of material life 


to manhood and find his true stage of | which his spiritual nature will demand. 








DR. H. T. KEALING. 
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A NOTABLE SYMPOSIUM ON THE| problem; and to the general public as 


NEGRO PROBLEM. 





The Negro Problem: by representa- 
tive American Negroes. James Pott 
& Co., New York. 

Here in two hundred and thirty-four 
pages is presented much wisdom con- 
cerning the Negro problem. To those 
just entering the study of that pro- 
blem this book will serve as a trust- 
worthy introduction; to those farther 
advanced as a most clear and sincere 
statement of the elementals of that 





an admirably written, interesting, un- 
derstandable setting forth of the 
salient features of this vital question. 

The seven contributors are Booker 
T. Washington, W. E. Burghardt Du- 
Bois, Charles W. Chestnutt, Wilford 
H. Smith, H. T. Kealing, Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar and T. Thomas Fortune, 
and their respective chapters are en- 
titled: “Industrial Education for the 
Negro,” “The Talented Truth,” “The 
Disfranchisement of the Negro,” “The 
Negro and the Law,” “The Character- 





BISHOP ABRAHAM GRAN’. 


Joined Church at an Early Age—Advanced Until He Was Elected Bishop of 
the A. M. E. Church—An Able Pulpit Orator, and Among the Bishops He Is 
Known as the Politician of His Church—Having a Competency, He is De- 


voting His Closing Years to Benevolence and the Promotion of His Race. 
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istics of the Negro People,” “Repre-| him who would form an estimate of 
sentative American Negro’s Place in| the potential literary ability of the 
American Life at the Present Day.” | Negro read these essays. 


Seven of the most prominent Negroes | 


t 
of the country there discuss the most | LYNCH LAW HISTORICALLY AND 


important phases of the problem. But! 
not only are these essays illuminative, ANALYTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


they are also models of style. Clear- 
ness and ease are their common char- Lynch-Law: by James Elbert Cut- 
acteristics, and most of them show | ler, Ph.D.; Longman’s, Green and Co., 
vigor, grace and emotional force. Let! New York. 











BISHOP HENRY M. TURNER. 

Born in Newberry, S. C.—Ordained Bishop in 1880—President of Bishop Coun- 
cil—Home and Foreign Missionary Society and Sunday School Union of the 
A. M. E. Church—From Slave to Statesman—As Soldier, Editor, Author, 
Legislator, Orator, and African Explorer—For Vitality and Ability, Courage 
and Fidelity, Along So Many Lines He Stands Without a Peer. 
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Dr. Cutler, an instructor in 
economics in Wellesley college, has 
undertaken an exact historical investi- 
gation of the. origin and growth of 
lynch-law, -an unalysis of its causes 
and a suggestion of remedial meas- 
ures. His book will destroy many 
widely prevalent but erroneous 
notions on the subject, and aid in a 
more intelligent discussion of it. 

He finds the origin of lynch-law in 
the American working hypothesis 
that the people are above the law. 
This conception of law results in a 





very different practical attitude to- 
ward particular laws than that pre- 
| vailing in Europe, where the people 
attach to the laws a certain sacred- 
ness and inviolability. This practical 
|law-commanding tendency is in cer- 
taim parts of America given greater 
strength and expression by racial 
antipathy, not only between Negroes 
and whites, but between the whites 





and all foreign races—lIndians, 
Mexicans, Italians, Chinese. The 
Negroes forming so much _ the 
largest disturbing eleme”t, how- 


[LOE OE Pe 


HON. PINCKNEY B. S. PINCHBACK. 
Born May, 1837—Educated at Gilmon High School, Cincinnati, Ohio—Captain 
Co. A, 2d Regiment, Louisiana Volunteers—Member of Constitutional Con- 


vention of Louisiana—State 
Lawyer—Able as a Statesman, Hloqu 
Defense of Equal Justice. 


Senator—Lieutenant-Governor—Editor 
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ever, the lynching practice is | the elimination of lynching. This 
in the popular mind associated| change of public sentiment will be 
with them almost exclusively. Along| brought about by education, slow but 
with the popular error goes another; | sure in its results, and by the gradual 
that the Negro lynchings are almost | betterment of the economic, moral 
entirely for one crime. Really, how- | and intellectual condition of the 
ever, only about a third of the lynch-! Negro. Along with the underlying 
ings are for this crime, the largest; progress should go particular laws 
proportion being for other crimes and| directing against the practice of 
for the general purpose of keeping the} lynching. The chief and most valuable 
Negroes terrorized. effect of Dr. Cutler’s book is to show 

Lynch-law finds its ultimate sanc-| that lynching is not logically a result 
tion in public sentiment, says Dr. Cut-| of the existence of our large Negro 
ler, and so it is to the change of pub-| population, and that it is not entirely 
lic sentiment that we must look for| a Negro-white problem. 

















Scene in New Orieans When the Coiored Citizens bntertaied the President. 





THE LATE THOMAS HUGHES AND|by them jocosely “the Asylum,” run 
THE NEGRO IN EAST TENNES-| up in the forest during the previous 
SEE, ESPECIALLY “JEFF.” | year, out of raw lumber. 

By David MacJon. | There he wrote several letters to 

|the London Spectator, from one of 
Twenty-five years ago, the author)! which, written soon after his arrival, 
of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” made the following extracts are taken: 
his second trip to America, and on | “Very few black families, I am _ told 
this occasion founded a colony on the! were to be found here a year or two 

Cumberland plateau in Tennessee, | since. . .« « My own eyes assure 

220 miles south of Cincinnati, seven! me that they are multiplying rapidly. 

miles from the railroad, which after-|Gangs on the roads and bridges. . . 

wards came to be called, in his honor,| Wherever work is to be had there 

Rugby; this having been the name of| will the Negro he found. . . . Un- 

the place in England where his! less the white natives take to ‘putting 

“school days” were spent. jin all their time, whatever work is 
While he was waiting for the com-| going will not remain long with them. 

pletion of the hotel, the opening of | The Negro . .. has no. strong 

which formed one of the objects of | hunting instinct; and has not acquir- 
his trip, he and the lads and lasses|;ed the art of letting his pick drop 
who came with him from Engiland/|listlessly into the ground with its 
were lodged in a little shanty, called|own weight. . . . The Negro is 
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much more obedient moreover and| and stocks of the men, and generally 


Managable. . .. There is  one/ acquitting himself ‘to the best of 
thing, however, . . . he will not/his ability.” Tom Brown had 
do, . . . he may indeed be scared| brought with him a “strong pair 


from voting, but he cannot. be/of shooting boots,” with regard to 
‘squared;’ a singular testimony, sure- | which poor Jeff, after much hesita- 
ly, of his prospective value as a cit-| tion, had blurted out, “I’d like to buy 
izen. Equally strong is the evidence | dem boots,” and had been much dis- 
of his resolute determination to get| appointed at the author’s refusal to 
his children educated. . . . Im the|trade. The latter, after taking friend- 
only mountain school I have had the| ly leave of Jeff, ends thus: 

chance of seeing black and _ white “All Americans are reading the 
children were together . . . | ‘Fool’s Errand.’ In all that book there 
Qlaying at some game as we came | is no instance of . . . a mean, cor- 
up.” The strangers were quite anxi-| rupt, or depraved Negro; but they. are 
ous to know something more about| represented as full of patience, trust- 
|fulness, shrewdness and power of 
|many kinds.” 

| And this, be it remembered, was 
| written of a people the great mass of 
| whom had, only fifteen years before, 
|emerged from a “condition of  ser- 
| vitude.” 








OH CHRISTMAS WITH ITS MEMO- 
RIES! 





|Oh Christmas with its memories! 
The days of long ago, 

Come rushing back upon my sight, 

| I seem to feel the old delight, 

| And all the world is bathed in light, 

} Ah, days of long ago! 


|Oh Christmas with its memories! 
Do you remember, Ned, 
When you and f, with Sallie Brown 
|} And Jennie Lee came coasting down, 
| The gayest four in all the town; 
Do you remember, Ned? 





The Late Thomas Hughes, author of | 

“Tom Brown’s School Days.” Oh Christmas with its memories! 

| I didn’t think I could; 
that game, but they were themselves| But standing ‘neath the misletoe, 
objects of so much interest to the chil. | So sweet in fluff and furbelow, 
dren, black and white, as to promptly/|I caught her to my heart and so 
put an end to it! I kissed her where she stood. 
Then Mr. Hughes. goes on to tell 

how the boy Jeff, substitute for a|Oh Christmas with its memories! 
“young native (white) who had How fast the years flew by! 
‘reared up’ at the idea of having to! We quarrelled: I in haste left home, 
black boots,” had now for some days|One Christmas morn in far-off Rome; 
been performinz this office for the/| A letter reached me saying, “Come, 
two ladies of the party, and for him- If you would see me die.” 
self and his five men companions, be 
sides generally waiting upon them all,| Oh Christmas with its memories! 
even to ironing the ladies’ cotton|O God, the tears and pain! 
dresses and washing the flannel shirts! If suffering of erring man 
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As ne’er was since the world began 
Can expiate my sin—Oh fan 
The fires of hell to flame! 


Oh Christmas with its memories! 
I sit alone, alone! 
My playmates sleep beneath the sod, 
Sweet Jennie long has been with God; 
Unhappy wretch I kiss the rod; 
O God, I sit alone! 
—Carrie W. Clifford. 





THE COMPROMISES OF LIFE AND 
OTHER LECTURES AND AD- 
DRESSES. 





By Henry Watterson. 

Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. 477 
pages. Price $1.50. 

However much one may differ from 
the breezy, combatant colonel, ore 
cannot help welcome a reproduction 
of almost any of his utterances, and 
this book is no exception to the rule. 
The lecture from which it takes its 
title was delivered so long ago as 1894, 
but even in these rapidly changing 
days, it is as fresh as ever, and sug- 
gests many interesting questions of 
the present day. The colonel’s view 
of the subject may be gathered from 
one of his opening sentences: “If 
each man and each woman on our 
planet took the law into their hands, 
and stood for their individual, in- 
alienable abstract rights, resolved to 
have their wil!, or die, the result might 
indicate the everlasting verities. but 
it would ultimately leave mankind and 
womankind in the position of the two 
Kilkenny cats.’”’ And then he goes 
on to illustrate his view in a light- 
some and most refreshing sequence of 
anecdotes, and becomes thoroughly in 
earnest when he has to speak of 
“Clay’s compromise tariff act” and of 
that statesman’s ridding, as Webster 
said of him, so “d—d rough!” in spite 


of his having “the genius of compro- | 


mise.” 

The speaker in this, as in other ad- 
dresses of the collection, turns easily 
from gay to grave, and reaches very 
pure air indeed in his splendid tribute 


to Abraham Lincoln, which was de- | 


livered (in the year following that of 
“The Compromise of Life’) at the 
Lincoln Union in the Auditorium of 
Chicago. We refrain from any sen- 


| tences of this most enthusiastic eu- 
| logy, coming as it does from one who 
| differs so radically from Lincoln in 
his views on very vital subjects as does 
this hard-hitting journalist of a bor- 
der state, “that during four years, 
carrying with them such a weight of 
responsibility as the world never wit- 
nessed before, he filled the vast space 
allotted him in the eyes and actions of 
mankind, is to say that he was inspired 
of God, for nowhere else could he have 
acquired the wisdom and the virtue.’ 

These two addresses to which we 
have referred are in themselves suf- 
ficient ‘reason for being’’ of the col- 
lection before us, and many of the oth- 
er lectures and speeches are well worth 
reading, let alone the appendix, which 
reproduces the onslaught which the 
colonel made some two or three years 
ago, in that grievous fiction invented 
by the prince of snobs, the late la- 
mented Ward McAllister, the ‘‘Four 
Hundred” of Manhattan island, who 
seem to ape in a somewhat abject way 
all the worst form of the “Smart Set,” 
started by the late Prince of Wales on 
the other side of the water. 





NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN 

The North Nightingale by William F. 
Kirk. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

“Lyrics of a Lumberjack,” the au- 
thor calls these verses. Be it said to 
those who don’t know that the* “lum- 
berjack” is the Norwegian immigrant 
lumberman in the American North- 
west. 

There he’s a delightful fellow, this 
lyrical “lumberjack.” Bubbling over 
with cheerfulness and fun, and healthy 
workaday philosophy is he. The duress 
of timber felling has no whit reduced 
his natural joy of living. Make his 
acquaintance; you will be sure to like 
him. 


LYRICS. 





THE INFLUENCE OF A LIE. 





A lie that everybody knows to be 
a lie does no harm and may be told 
with easy propriety. But a lie that is 
painted in colors likely to deceive 
may do great injury to society. It is 
this unmitigated, insinuating monster 
that is often welcomed as the truth 
that we must avoid. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 





Christmas is coming! Yes, it is al- 
most at our door, and we welcome its 
return with all our heart. No other 
day in the year has clustered around 
it so many jeyous and happy memo- 
ries, and is freighted with such world- | 
wide significance. To men, women, 
and children in every station of life | 
it calls up a flood of tender experi. | 
ences and rebaptizes them with fresh 
showers of good cheer and good will. 
Make merry, ye sons of men, and be | 
ye glad. 

The central character of the world’s 
history is He whose birth Christmas 
commemorates. Since His coming 
into this world nations have declined 
and dynasties have perished; races 
have become extinct and governments | 
have crumbled, but today the glory of 
His name is brighter than the “Star | 
in the East” that heralded his birth. 
The persistence of His influence is 
one of the biggest facts known to 
man. It is a fact writ deep in the 
heart of human nature, permeating 
the very air that we breathe, dominat- | 
ing the inspiring thoughts that we} 
think, and dictating the good deéds 
that we do. 

Since the birth of this matchless 
figure men of varying degrees of at- 
tainment have been considered great 
only as they caught the inspiration of 
His greatness. For a brief season 
their praises are sung, and with few | 
exceptions, they are forgotten, but as 
the years roll on the name of Him who | 
brought “Peace on earth, good will | 
toward men” is proclaimed with ever- | 
increasing gladness. Men of every | 
calling, the sculptor in stone, the| 





| THE CHRISTMAS 


; ance. 


NUMBER OF 
ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 





We take very great pride in pre- 
senting this number of Alexander’s 
Magazine to our thousands of readers 
and friends throughout the United 
States. The magazine is less than 
one year old, and is the only maga- 
zine, so far as we know, that is actu- 
ally produced by Negro printers. The 
cover design of this number was 
conceived by a young Negro print- 
er unaided by. any suggestion from 
any one. When we inform our read- 
ers that the typesetting on the maga- 
zine is done in a small office by a 
force not exceeding four printers, and 
that the press work is done on a Gor- 
don job press, only two pages at a 
time, they will conceive of the diffi- 
culty which confronts us each month. 
With better facilities we fee] confident 
that we could make a very much more 
attractive publication, and thus ren- 
der our cause more effectual service. 


| We should be very glad to have ex- 
| pressions from our readers as to what 


they think of the present number of 
Alexander’s Magazine. 





CO-CPERATIVE REALTY CCM- 
PANY. 

He is a poor business man who does 
not manifest special pride in local 
successful business affairs. We 
watch the growth and development of 
the Co-operative Realty company with 
intense interest, and we here an- 
nounce that this company has proven 
to be one of the safest, best managed 
and conservative in its dealings with 
which we have ever had any acquaint- 
The actuary, Mr. Joseph A. 
Dorsey, is a man of unlimited business 
resources; he has had splendid train- 
ing for the kind of work in which he 
is engaged, and the enthusiasm which 
he manifests at all times proves con- 
tagious. Boston people should give 
this company their best support. The 








painter on canvas, the poet in verse, | well equipped offices of the company 
and the musician in harmony, vie with | are located in the Beacon building, 6 
each other in trying to express the | Beacon street, and the books of the 
majesty of His achievement, the gran-| company are open to the inspection 
deur of His character, and the nobil-|of all who are interested in its meth- 
ity of His soul. ~ od, 
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NOTICE. 
To those who will send us one dol- 
lar to pay one year’s subscription for 
Alexander’s Magazine before January 
15, we will send free a copy of Prof. 
Kelly Miller’s great open letter to 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., entitled “As to 
The Leopard’s Spots.” This is the 
strongest document in defense of the 
Negro we have ever read and it 
should be in the home of every man 
who is proud of his race. Prof. Kelly 
Miller has rendered the race a great 
service in bringing out this pamphlet. 
Send us your subscription by return 
mail and obtain a copy of this able 
article. 
Send postoffice money order to 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 








“1 AM MAKING MONEY FOR OTH- 
ERS.” 


We ure publishing on another page 
the advertisement of Mr. E. C. Brown 
of Newport News, Va., a fine example 
of the up-to-date business man. Mr. 
Brown has demonstrated that it is 
possible for a man to start out in the 
world with nothing but brain and 
ability as an asset and win his way 


to the front ranks in the business | 


world. The enterprise, thrift and 
courage, as well as the tenacity ex- 
hibited by this young man in the 
building up of an enormous real es- 
tate business is inspiring and encour- 
aging to those who believe in the pos- 
sibilities of the Negro race. 

We are the recipients of an illum- 
inating circular just sent out by Mr. 
Brown in which he gives some facts 
concerning his work that should serve 
as an impetus to every young man 
who feels like engaging in an inde- 
pendent pursuit. We hope that many 
of our readers will act upon Mr. 
Brown’s suggestion, “Sit right down 
and write for free particulars.” 





NEGRO E~JCATION. 





The Honorable Seth Low of New 
York, delivered an address in the Old 
South church, Boston, 


recently, 











which he paid a glowing tribute to the 
Hampton Institute and its founder, 
General Armstrong. In the course of 
his address he said: 

“James Bryce has said that if Am- 
erican institutions had done nothing 
but produce Lincoln, they would not 
have been in vain.” Mr. Low believed 
that if Hampton had done nothing but 
produce Booker T. Washington it 
would not have been in vain. 

Mr. Low eulogized the south as a 
whole for the deep concern which it 
now felt for the education, not only 
of the blacks, but the whites. He 
thought both races developed better 
in separate schools in the south. 

The influence of Hampton institute 
in the south and west had been very 
great. Its graduates were an inspira- 
tion to the Colored people and the 
whites, and in view of its widespread 
influence for good it should commend 
itself to all those interested in edu- 
cation. | 

Ex-Mayor Low, in his remarks, re- 
called the condition of the Negro at 
the close of the Civil war. A problem 
had been presented to the country. 
Gen, Armstrong saw that problem. He 
founded Hampton, which above all had 
always striven to teach honor, self-re- 
liance, initiative and manliness. 

Mr. Low told of going into a school 
in Charleston, S. C. It was named 
the Robert Gould Shaw, after 
the Massachusetts soldier, and was 
erected by some public spirited philan- 
thropists of this state, and though 
it was a memorial to the man who led 
the Negro soldiers to what was prac- 
tically a destruction of the south, it 
remained intact today. On the wall 
behind the teacher’s desk was a pic- 
ture of the memorial to the gallant 
soldier which adorns Boston common. 

“Can the people of Boston do less 
today for the education of the Colored 
race, when Charleston thus honors 
Boston’s son?” concluded Mr. Low. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE INDIAN 

TERRITORY. 








It is regrettable that the pioneer 
spirit is not more largely manifested 
by the Negro. Rich rewards are prom- 
ised those who will seize the first op 


in| portunity that presents itself for the 
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development of a new country. Per- 
haps the reward will not be immediate 
but a pride in what the future genera- 
tion is to enjoy should certainly prove 
an incentive. The man who occupies 
land upon which he pays the taxes 
will certainly have a greater claim 
upon the community than the one who 
only pays his rent. Material prog- 
ress, as we understand it, means the 
accumulation of real property. In 
New England, the Negro’s opportuni- 
ties for the accumulation of real prop- 
erty are few and far between. The 
strenuous life which he must live in 
this part of the country in order to 
subsist at all, precludes the possibility 
of accumulating money in large sums, 
but in the west land is cheap, steady 
employment brings rich rewards and 
an individual with vim and enthusiasm 
and intelligence will stand higher, be 
respected and command more in a 
small community in the west than is 
possible for him in the east. 

It is only the exceptional man who 


is heard from in our part of the coun- | 


try. We would suggest, therefore, 
that those Negroes who are not ex- 
actly satisfied with present surround- 
ings and present opportunities in New 
England, may find splendid opportuni- 
ties in the small towns in the Indian 


Territory where, we understand, those | 


who have already taken up land and 
engaged in business are making money 
rapidly. 





OUR VIEW POINT. 





That system of political economy 
which makes wealth and not man the 
ultimatum is based on a monstrous 
fallacy—on a fallacy so slavish and so 
detestable that the wonder is how ac- 
complished and personally amiable 
men can be found as its abettors. The 
fallacy is in taking the rents of the 
landlords and the profits of the capi- 
talists as the measures of good and 
evil, instead of taking the condition 
of the cultivators and the condition 
of the laborers (the many) as the 
sure index of the character of a sys- 
tem. Whatever tends to debase man, 
to make him physically, intellectually 
or morally a lower being, is bad, how- 
ever much or however little the wealth 
produced may be. The wealth is not 


the stable element. It is an acciden- 
tal and by no means an important ad- 
junct. Man is the stable element. His 
condition is the standard. His im- 
provement is a good. His deteriora- 
tion is an evil. And this independent- 
ly of all other considerations. All oth- 
er considerations are secondary, de- 
pendent, subsidiary to the great inten- 
tion. Man is not useful as he produe- 
es wealth, but wealth is useful as it 
sustains man, ameliorates his condl- 
tion, improves his capacities, gives 
opportunities for his further cultiva- 
tion and aids his progress in the great 
scheme of human regeneration. 





AS TO “THE ENGLISH SPEAKING 
RACE.” 





An eminent citizen of Massachu- 
setts has taken the time to write for 
Alexander’s Magazine a song which 
appeals to us as a most important con- 
tribution to our literature. This song 
entitled ‘“‘The English Speaking Race” 
is a prophecy of the 30th century. It 
prem what is likely to take place a 
| thousand years hence. We should be 
| very glad indeed to have our readers 
| use this song on many occasions. The 
|tune is pleasing, the words inspiring. 
| We have just received the following 
letter from one of our readers which 
explains itself: 

“T have come across in a newspaper 
office a proof of a ‘Song of the 30th 
Century,’ to be sung by Uncle Sam ‘in 
those days,’ which is said to be about 
to appear in the Christmas number of 
your magazine, 

“It seems to me that its appearance 
just at this season has in it a singu- 
lar irony. 

“Your Christmas number (as that 
of countless other magazines on botn 
sides of the Atlantic) commemorates 
the birth of a Man to whom ll its 
readers will at least admit, is due the 
best part of the civilization attained 
up to the present time in this world. 

“And what would He have to say of 
the attitude of the ‘Caucasian,’ claim- 
ing to be His follower, toward the two 
races whom the song writer personi- 
fies as ‘Grandfather Ethiop’ and 
‘Grandfather Cohen?’ 

“The parables of ‘The Pharisee and 
the Publican’ and ‘The Good Samari- 
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tan’ furnish surely a sufficient answer. | FLOYD’S FLOWERS; OR DUTY 


That the view of the amalgamation of 
races, foreshadowed in the song, is 
that which will be taken by Uncle 
Sam (assuming that Uncle Sam is 
alive and hearty ‘in those days’), a 
thousand years hence, no thoughtful 
man can deny, and meanwhile we who 
are very ‘painfully’ coming to be part 
of the English-speaking race in this 
country,’ may well take comfort in 
the thought that our pain has been 
and is being shared by a race whose 
civilization antedates that of the Cau- 
casian, at least as far as the civiliza- 
tion of the latter antedate that of he 
African forebears of 
Yours truly, 
MEDIO-ETHIOP. 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1905. 











HON. LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM 
THE MAN. 





We are very much pleased with the 
political situation in Boston. We feel 
quite hopeful of Republican victory 
in the coming city election. Mr 
Frothingham is our candidate for may- 
or, and a fine man he is! In the Bos- 
ton Transcript just after the results 
of the primaries were announced, we 
found the following editorial tribute 
to our friend: 

“In this crisis Louis A. Frothingham 
is the only hope of good citizenship 
He is the only man who has made 
sacrifices, not in thrusting his candi 
dacy upon people, but in consenting 
to be a candidate for the good of Bos- 
ton when an easier road to political 
advancement lay plain before him. 
The mayoralty doesn’t mean to him an 
opportunity to exploit the city for po- 
litical or personal ends, but a great 
and sacred trust. Boston is dear to 
him for her own sake and he would 
give his youth, his ability and his 
faithful and unselfish service to the 
maintenance of her high traditions, 
her prosperity and her civic honor. 
Between the two no patriotic citizen 
can hesitate.” 





The recent electrical exhibition in 
London was such a financial success 
that the executive committee has been 
able to refund to the exhibitors much 
of the money they paid for space. 





AND BEAUTY FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. 





Illustrated by John Henry Adams. By 
Prof. Silas X. Floyd, A. M., D. D. 
Hertel, Jenkins & Co., Atlanta, Chi- 

cago and Boston. 326 pages. Price 

$1.50. 

To Prof. Floyd the race owes an in- 
calculable debt for this work. It is an 
heritage for which they have waited 
long. _Of one hundred short stories 
gleaned from the store houses of hu- 
man knowledge and experience it is 
simple, amusing and elevating. In- 
spiring to the children it is a comfort 
and help to parents who can place be- 
fore them ideals and hopes to lead 
they upward to clean, sweet manhood 
and womanhood. The stories are in- 
tensely interesting and told in that 
simplicity that will appeal strongly to 
the hearts of the young ones. Mr. 
Adams’ illustrations are striking and 
original and supplement the text with 
force and faithfulness. 





MR. PAT CHAPPELLE SHOWMAN 
AND MANAGER. 





The above is a good likeness of Mr. 
Pat Chappelle, the incomparable and 
indefatigable owner and manager of 
the foremost show, “A Rabbit’s Foot 
Comedy Company,” which is now tour- 
ing the’ Southern states, exhibiting 
under his own large and commodious 
tent. The company consists of 50 
people. These people travel in their 
own private cars and during the season 
of 40 weeks, they give their splendid 
performance in 18 states. 

As a showman Mr. Pat Chappelle has 
gained an enviable reputation. He is 
rightly known as the black P. T. Bar- 
num of America; he is the only mem- 
ber of his race that actually owns 
and manages such a mammoth enter- 
prise as the ‘‘A Rabbit’s Foot Comedy.” 
He is a great success as a Manager and 
has been able to save considerable 
money out of his business. So many 
are the urgent calls and demands for 
his company in various parts of the 
country, that he has found it impossi- 
ble to fill all his engagements. He has 
at last decided to put another company 
on the road. This company will open 
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the next season at Jacksonville, Flor- | vertising in all the professional papers 
ida, March 12, 1906. Already he has/for 100 male and female performers; 
spent $5000 with the Donaldson Litho- | singers, dancers, actors and musicians. 
graph Company of Cincinnati, for spe- Here is a fine opportunity for talented 
cial pictures and posters for this new | people. Parties desiring work in any 
enterprise. He has also bought a new of the above lines, would do well to 
parlor car for the accommodation of; write at once to Mr. Pat Chappelle, 
| 











MR. PAT. CHAPPELLE 


SHOWIIAN AND [PMANAGER 


the company and a new tent of extra|]1054 W. Church street, Jacksonville, 

large seating capacity. The title of | Florida. 

Mr. Chappelle’s new show is “The We wish Mr. Chappelle and his two 

Funny Folk’s Comedy.” shows unbounded success and we feel 
A decided hit is predicted for this | confident that all of our readers share 

new show. Mr. Chappelle is now ad-| our good wishes. 
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DR. HENRY J. CALLIS 


Pastor Columbus Avenue A. M. E. Zion Church 


Where Important Garrison Meeting Was Lleld 


























MRS. HENRY J. CALLIS 
The Estimable Wife of Dr. Callis Whose Work 
In the Church is of a most Helpful Character 








DR. R. C. RANSOM 


(See Address on page 13.) 











DR. BURT G. WILDER. 


( See article on page 23) 








MR. E. H. CLEMENT. 


(See Address on puge 39) 














DR. EDWARD H. MAGILL 
(See article on page 4.3) 
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